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Preface 


In September, 1953 the Executive Council of SPSSI decided to choose 
for the coming year a single social issue on which the Society’s attention 
would be concentrated, insofar as possible, throughout the course of 
the year’s activities. The issue chosen was anti-intellectualism. S. Stansfeld 
Sargent was appointed chairman of a SPSSI committee on anti-intellec- 
tualism, whose other members were Carol Creedon, Gerd Fenchel, Jos- 
eph Franklin, and the late Genevieve Chase. 

The chief work of this committee was the planning of two symposia 
sponsored by SPSSI at the 1954 meetings of the American Psychological 
Association. These were entitled “Psychological Approaches to the Prob- 
lem of Anti-Intellectualism” and “Anti-Intellectualism as Seen by Social 
Scientists.” Sargent presided over the first of these symposia, while 
Theodore Brameld chaired the second. All six of the papers presented 
are included in this number of the Journal of Social Issues. 

It so happened that Drs. Sargent and Brameld were also asked to 
participate in two panels on “Anti-Intellectualism in America Today” 
presented by Goddard College at a meeting in New York City in January, 
1955. Three of the papers prepared for that occasion are included here. 
The introductory and concluding articles by the issue editors reflect their 
participation in both the APA and the Goddard College meetings. 

In this issue of the Journal the editors bring together a thoughtful 
series of reactions to anti-intellectualism by psychologists and other social 
scientists. The writers are by no means in complete agreement on their 
diagnoses or on their suggested remedies. Anti-intellectualism seems to 
be easier to deplore than to define. Nevertheless we believe that these 
articles contain many sound interpretations, many new insights, and 
many stimulating hypotheses. Anti-intellectualism may not seem quite 
such a pressing problem in 1955 as it did in 1953, but it is something 
which has been with us in the United States for a long time, as Dr. 
Leuchtenburg and the other contributors demonstrate very clearly; and 
it will undoubtedly continue to be with us for a long time to come. Any 
advance in our understanding of this problem represents a long-range, as 
well as a short-range contribution to social welfare. 


John Harding 
General Editor 
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Introduction 
S. Stansfeld Sargent 


Is the U.S. sick with a disease called anti-intellectualism? Some think 
so. For example, Claude Fuess wrote in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture (4): 


A new trend is apparent in some quarters—something resembling a Cult of 
anti-Intellectualism, well symbolized in the words of the United States 
Senator who remarked that James B. Conant was “too bookish” a man to 
hold the position of High Commissioner to Germany. 


In June, 1954, Professor Edward C. Tolman of the University of 
California charged that the U. S. is in the grip of an anti-intellectual 
fever that is endangering scientific progress (9). A few months later, 
Adlai Stevenson reported that he was deeply concerned “over a trend 
toward ‘conformity’—a growth of anti-intellectualism which manifests 
itself in a sneering attitude toward education, science and the arts. The 
tendency is to stifle mental freedom which is the very basis of a democ- 
racy’s life and growth.” (10) 

The situation was summed up as follows in a New York Times edi- 
torial last fall: 


Anti-intellectualism in America is certainly not the dominant force, but 
is strong enough, and has received sufficient encouragement to warrant 
the concern of laymen as well as psychologists. That is why the panel on 
anti-intellectualism at the . . . American Psychological Association was of 
interest to many more people than the professional psychologists who par- 
ticipated in and listened to it. (11) 


But what is meant by anti-intellectualism? We must have a fair 
idea of the nature as well as the size and strength of the malady that 
threatens us. 

Some scholars have tackled the problem by trying to pin down the 
meaning of “intellectual.” On the whole, their agreement has not been 
notable. Hofstadter, for example, concludes that the intellectual relishes 
the play of the mind for its own sake. “His mind, instead of falling to 
rest when it has provided him with his girl and his automobile and his 
dinner, becomes even more active.” “Indeed,” concludes Hofstadter, “‘if 
we had to define him in psychological terms, we might define him as the 
creature whose mind is most likely to be active after dinner.” (5) Another 
Columbia historian, Jacques Barzun, having sought fruitlessly for a good 
definition, suddenly hit upon one: an intellectual is a man who carries a 
brief case! (1) 

Perhaps it is best to focus directly on anti-intellectualism and ask 
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what events in American life symbolize it best. Many persons would place 


“McCarthyism” first, an outgrowth of the abiding fear of subversion. The 
New York Times editorial, quoted above, called Senator McCarthy “the 
most prominent anti-intellectual in America today.” Anxiety over sub- 
version takes various forms—for example, laws like the McCarran Act, 
by which many visiting scholars and scientists have been excluded from 
our country. Another form is investigating committees—the Velde, Jen- 
ner, Cox, and Reece Committees, for recent examples. It is shown also 
in censorship of library books by local vigilantes and by attacks on indi- 
viduals and institutions for supposed affiliation with disloyal groups. It 
is shown in the demand for stricter loyalty boards and security measures, 
an unfortunate effect of which has been to terrify government employees 
and to glorify conformity above all.‘ This whole area is well summed up 
by Justice Douglas in his article called “The Black Silence of Fear.” (3): 


‘The great danger of this period . . . is that we will so limit or narrow the 
range of permissible discussion and permissible thought that we will be- 
come victims of the orthodox school. . . . The strong society is one that 
sanctions and encourages freedom of thought and expression. When there 
is that freedom, a nation has resiliency and adaptability. When freedom of 
expression is supreme, a nation will keep its balance and stability. 


Many other phenomena are related to those mentioned above; e.g., 
the attacks on the UN and UNESCO which have burgeoned in Los 
Angeles and in parts of the midwest. The depths to which these charges 
can sink is illustrated by a front page color cartoon in the Chicago 
Tribune of September 1, 1951. Here the blue UN flag is labeled “the 
traitor’s flag,” with a small group of people gathered under its folds as 
compared with the multitude who cleave to Old Glory. The theme of 
the cartoon is “Out of Evil Comes Good’; attitude toward the UN has 
separated “our patriots from our betrayers.” 

It may well be that the clearest examples of anti-intellectualism are 
found in attacks upon professors and in discussions of the futility if not 
the immorality of higher education. This viewpoint is manifested by Ray 
Tucker in a column published December 2, 1953. Searching for the roots 
of anti-American treachery in our Red conspirators, Tucker found a 
clue in that they were “overeducated.” To quote him: 


As students, instructors and clamorous claimants for unnecessary degrees, 
they lingered pathologically long in academic cloisters. They could have 
obtained far more education in business and industry. But they did not 
have the guts to step out of school and go to work. That observation ap- 
plies to every subversive listed in FBI files. College was their escape from 
bread-and-butter reality. 
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*A research study showing the demoralizing effect of our loyalty and security 


programs upon federal employees is found in Jahoda and Cook’s Security Measures 
and Freedom of Thought (6). 
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Earlier manifestations of this theme are found in the ridicule and 
hatred directed against “braintrusters” in the New Deal days. It cropped 
out again as dislike and fear of “eggheads” in the campaign of 1952, and 
it continues as an undercurrent in the editorials and columns of the New 
York Daily News and the Hearst press. For example, the Daily News ran 
an editorial June 9, 1953, called “The Birth Boom Goes On.” It reads in 
part, as follows: 


You hear a good deal nowadays from assorted heavy thinkers and emo- 
tional playwrights about how it’s a crime for anybody to bring a child 
into the world in these times. . . . (However) the idea evidently hasn’t 
struck deeply, if at all, into the rank and file of everyday Americans. . . . 
All of which adds some evidence for the old theorv that there is a deep 
instinct in most men and women to speed up reproduction of the human 
species in times of war and general unrest. 

You can call that foolish and imprudent, as many a heavy thinker does. 
But it is evidently the way most people feel and act, and we don’t see how 
the double-domes can stop them—which is roger-dodger with us. 


Decrying anti-intellectualism as a handicap to efforts to improve the 
educational level of the nation, Henry Steele Commager of Columbia 
University asked (8) : 


' What is our attitude toward brains—toward the intellectual? What do 
the young learn, at home, in the newspapers, over the radio, on television 
and wherever they turn, about the intellectual? 

They learn that intellectuals are not really to be trusted nn they have 
a fatal tendency to indulge in subversion. They learn that intellectuals are 
trouble-makers. They learn that college professors are absent-minded and 
wooly and silly; that “brain trust” is a term of contempt; that “eggheads” 
are not to be entrusted with political power. 

And when they grow old enough to concern themselves with practical 
matters, they learn that the teacher, the scholar, the librarian, are the low- 
est paid of professional workers, and that the rewards not only of money, 
but of position and prestige go not to the intellectual but to the entertainer, 
or to the lawyer or the doctor or the manufacturer or the banker. 


There are, of course, other meanings given to anti-intellectualism 
than anxiety about subversion, and dislike of professors. Some people, for 
example, use the term to characterize ignorance, superstition, and the 
generally low-level mental functioning of our “booboisie.” Others would 
use it more precisely to designate aversion to pundits or highbrows in the 
arts and letters. 

Among these varying connotations, however, a central and basic 
theme of anti-intellectualism can be discerned. It is this: a distrust and 
dislike of those who approach problems and policies on the basis of science 
and reason rather than of tradition and “common sense.” The distrust 
is the greater if new ideas are expressed and if social change is recom- 








mended; it is greatest of all if the ideas and recommendations are couched 
in abstract form! One is reminded of the Lynds’ finding in their study of 
attitudes and values in a typical American city: “Middletown is against 
. . . people engaged in thinking about or working for change: social 
planners, intellectuals, professors, highbrows, radicals, Russians, pacifists, 
anybody who knows too much.” Middletown was also against “any strik- 
ing innovations in art, ideas, literature . . . in government, religion, 
education, the family.” (7) 

Perhaps this basic theme of anti-intellectualism is best shown in the 
majority report of the Reece Committee investigating tax-exempt foun- 
dations. (12) The chief fear was of social research backed by the foun- 
dations, of activities which “spread into the field of the so-called ‘social 
sciences’, or into other areas in which our basic moral, social, economic 
and governmental principles can be vitally affected. . . .” 

-“The impact of foundation money upon education has been very 
heavy,” continued the report, “largely tending to promote uniformity in 
approach and method, and tending to induce the educator to become 
an agent for social change and a propagandist for the development of our 
society in the direction of some form of collectivism. . .” 

In a later statement, Rep. Reece charged the foundations were sub- 
versive in that their funds had been used to introduce Fabian socialism 
into the United States. They constitute, he added, an “intellectual cartel” 
which “suppresses freedom of thought by expending millions . . . to 
determine opinion, academic and public, in the Leftist direction they 
favor.” (13) 

Thus anti-intellectualism can be described as a fairly broad attitude 
or value; more accurately, a negative attitude or prejudice against those 
who believe that society continually changes, and who favor using scien- 
tific and democratic methods to guide and control the changes. Like all 
attitudes this one is learned, and its major social determinants from per- 
sonality factors and family influences right through to the American cul- 
tural tradition will be discussed in the papers which follow. Our con- 
tributors do not all have the same views of anti-intellectualism, but all 
of them deplore it to a greater or lesser extent; most expect the trend to 
continue for some time, and several make suggestions as to what to do 
about it. 

My own favorite suggestion sounds very conservative: re-emphasis 
on the fundamental American principles of freedom, and tolerance of 
dissent. I would couple this with a re-affirmation of “man’s right to 
knowledge and the free use thereof,” the theme of Columbia University’s 
recent bicentennial. Parents can aid school and community agencies in 
showing how originality and independence of thought and expression are 
largely responsible for that which is best in our nation today!? 


? A parallel is furnished in studies of the best way to answer prejudicial remarks, 
which showed that an appeal to American principles was most effective (2, 14). 
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(8). 
. New York Times, June 8, 1954. 
(10). 
(70), 
(12). 
(13). 
(14). 
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Anti-Intellectualism: An Historical Perspective 
William E. Leuchtenburg 


From the writings of men like Archibald MacLeish, one would 
gather that anti-intellectualism was a new phenomenon in American his- 
tory which first appeared on the horizon after the election of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin in November, 1946. (19, pp. 393-98) Actually, 
anti-intellectualism is one of the most venerable American traditions; it 
was thriving among the very first generation of settlers in the American 
colonies in the seventeenth century. I mean by anti-intellectualism two 
things: first, a hostility to speculative thought, to theory, to learning 
acquired from books; second, a hostility to a class of men identified as 
“intellectuals.” The explanation for anti-intellectualism in the first sense 
—hostility to speculative thought—has been presented by every foreign 
traveler, by every historian who has studied American society for the past 
three centuries: simply, that a people engaged in the epic task of explor- 
ing and exploiting a continent was too concerned with the everyday tasks 
of acquiring a livelihood to be interested in pure theory. The frontiers- 
man, furthermore, was an ignorant, frequently illiterate individual, who 
had far more respect for his own versatility than for the learning that 
could be acquired from books, learning which often had little relation to 
the work he was doing. Finally, our individualistic society, our vast 
material wealth, and our capitalist ethos have produced an admiration 
not for ideas but for things. Franklin Roosevelt allegedly declared: “If I 
wanted to point out to the Russians the superiority of the American way 
of life, I should try to get just one book into their hands—the Sears- 
Roebuck catalogue.” (10, p. 159) 

Tocqueville, after studying early nineteenth century America, con- 
cluded that a distrust of pure thought was a fundamental characteristic 
of democratic societies. ““Those who cultivate the sciences among a demo- 
cratic people,” he wrote, “are always afraid of losing their way in vision- 
ary speculation. They mistrust systems; they adhere closely to facts and 
study facts with their own senses.” (7, p. 41) “Men who live in demo- 
cratic communities not only seldom indulge in meditation, but they 
naturally entertain very little esteem for it. A democratic state of society 
and democratic institutions keep the greater part of men in constant 
activity; and the habits of mind that are suited to an active life are not 
always suited to a contemplative one.” (7, p. 43) A half century later, we 
find Frederick Jackson Turner in essential agreement with Tocqueville: 


“Self examination . . . is not characteristic of the historic American. He 
has been an opportunist rather than a dealer in general ideas.” (29, 
p. 290) 


We also find anti-intellectualism over the past three centuries in a 
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(29, 


second sense—not merely hostility to speculation, to theory—but also 
hostility to the class of men who held ideas, who were educated, who had 
pretensions to culture—in short, to the intellectuals. The most common 
form this took in the early years of the republic was suspicion of the 
graduates of Harvard and Yale Divinity School, a suspicion which the 
itinerant, unschooled preachers of the frontier did everything to en- 
courage. Merle Curti notes the preacher who declared: “Yes, bless the 
Lord, I are a poor, humble man—and I doesn’t know a single letter in 
the ABC’s, and couldn’t read a chapter in the Bible no how you could 
fix it, bless the Lord!—I jist preach like Old Peter and Poll, by the 
Sperit. Yes, we don’t ax pay in cash nor trade nither for the Gospel, and 
aren’t no hirelins like them high-flow’d college-larned sheepskins . . .” 
(11, p. 117) 

Yet this was not the whole story. If anti-intellectualism is deeply 
rooted in American history, so is the desire for education, for culture, for 
learning, and the efforts of Americans to attain them have been truly 
heroic. Since there was, save for the theologians, and to a lesser extent 
the doctors and lawyers, no substantial intellectual class in America, hos- 
tility to intellectuals per se was diffused, more often being part of a 
general hostility toward the aristocracy of the East or the Southern plan- 
tations than something with an independent character of its own. And 
the very men who protested against the worthlessness of book learning 
nevertheless went ahead, on their own initiative or cajoled by their wives 
and ministers, to found village schools, libraries, lyceums, and eventually 
universities of considerable pretension. 

By the time of the Civil War, one could say that some kind of 
equilibrium had been struck between the forces of anti-intellectualism 
and the respect for learning. There was, to be sure, the pervasive dis- 
trust of speculation which Tocqueville and Turner noted. But there was 
very little hostility to a class of “intellectuals”; the men who worked in 
shops, or tilled the fields, or ran for office did not think of men like 
Emerson or Whittier or Longfellow as representing a dangerous, alien 
minority; they seemed as American as the next man. Men read the his- 
tories of Bancroft or Parkman or crowded to the Chautauqua lectures of 
Massachusetts poets with a sense of sharing in a common American 
culture." 

New elements had to be added to create the modern problem of 


* There were, of course, coteries in Boston and New York which aspired not 
merely to establishing themselves as arbiters of literary style but also as scholars in 
politics, men like Charles Eliot Norton and E, L. Godkin. Although they were to 
exercise some political influence in the postwar years, notably in the Mugwump 
campaign of 1884, they took themselves far more seriously than they were ever re- 
garded by the country. “The country as a whole bows to no Areopagus. . . . There 
once existed, again in Boston, a group of intellectuals who thought it a duty, as 
well as a possibility, to establish such norms for the nation; their reward was to be 
dubbed the Boston Brahmins and to live to see their sacred cows slaughtered on 
on — within sight of the birthplaces of the Adamses and the Lowells.” 

» Pp. 43) 
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anti-intellectualism, and I believe that there were three main forces that 
produced a new hostility to speculative thought and to intellectuals in 
the post-Civil War period. 

First, the impact of the scientific writings of Darwin and of the 
scholarly criticism of the Bible produced a deep schism in American 
society between the university circles which accepted the new ideas and 
the hinterland which rebelled against them. This is perfectly understand- 
able, for the new ideas threatened the whole relationship of man to his 
universe, challenged the authority of the Bible, weakened the presump- 
tion of a life after death, and inevitably cast doubt on the whole idea 
that man’s life was meaningful as part of a meaningful universe. (12) 

Secondly, anti-intellectualism was fostered by the rise of a self- 
conscious group of intellectuals, I am not certain when the term “intel- 
lectual” first came into vogue in America, but I think it can fairly be 
stated that there was no substantial group of men who thought of them- 
selves as “intellectuals” until the 1880’s. One did not think of Long- 
fellow or Whittier as “intellectuals,” as a group of men set off from the 
rest of society; what they had to say was perfectly intelligible to other 
men, and the kinds of lives they led seemed periectly respectable. There 
was, to be sure, a bohemian tradition in America as early as the 1850's, 
but it involved only a small group in the seaboard cities.” 

By the 1890’s, something wholly new had developed. There had 
arisen a self-conscious group typified by Huneker which regarded itself 
as separate from the rest of the country, which appeared alien to them; 
which identified with artists and writers in Paris, and with Oscar Wilde 
and Rossetti circles in England. They sported berets and beards, stayed 
up all night, and had breakfast in the middle of the day. By the out- 
break of the first World War, this group had swollen to sizeable propor- 
tions. Not only were they by their beliefs and by personal idiosyncrasies 
set off from the rest of America, but their work appeared exotic and 
unintelligible to most Americans. By the time of America’s entrance in 
the first World War, Van Wyck Brooks had launched his attack on the 
genteel tradition; Harriet Monroe had launched Poetry Magazine; Amy 
Lowell was writing free verse; Mabel Dodge was practicing free love; 
and the nude had descended the staircase 2t the Armory Show (2, 3, 
17, 27) 

The great breach that this created in American society was sharply 
revealed in the famous interview by the intellectual, John Reed, of that 


?In a sense, we have never had an intellectual class as the term is understood in 
Europe, and do not today. “If one is going to ask ‘What is the relation between the 
Intellectual and the Governing Classes in the United States?’ one had better begin 
by recognizing that this is an un-American question. It is an attempt to apply 
European categories to an American reality. . . . Admittedly it was an American 
who first coined the term ‘high-brow’ and in so doing did more to popularize the 
concept of an Intellectual than any sociologist from Marx to Pareto, but it is note- 
worthy that it is an epithet designed to be hurled at an individual, not at a class; 
there is no equivalent in the American language for the European term “Intelli- 
gentsia.” (23, p. 39) 
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,at | + most representative American, William Jennings Bryan, on the intellectual 
in interests of the Great Commoner: 


“What do you think about art, Mr. Bryan?” 


the | 

an } He hesitated, and then said slowly: “I am interested in art, but I cannot 

nd say that it has had any direct connection with my political life.” He 

A fidgeted. 

his | “But at least there are some pictures that have inspired you, some music, 

up- some poetry—” 

lea ' “Ahem!” he said frowning. “Yes. The picture is of great importance. Four 
that I now recall have made an impression upon my thought. First, the 

lf- ‘Madonna and Child.’ ” 

tel- 

lie | “Which one? Raphael’s?” 

‘m- “Tt doesn’t make any difference which one. Raphael’s is very good, but 

y Pp 8 

ng- I prefer Bodenhausen’s. The ‘Madonna’ is great because it deals with the 

the | tenderest human relationship. Next, “The Breaking of Human Ties,’ 

her presents the problem of a young man at the critical period of his life—” 

cre “Whom is that by?” 

0's, 


“I don’t know. But you will find it hanging in every Y.M.C.A. Then 
ad ‘ Vereshchagin’s ‘Apotheosis of War,’ which is a powerful peace sermon; 
and lastly ‘Christ Before Pilate,’ which contrasts force and love.” 


self 

mM} “But are there no great painters that you admire? None of the old masters 

Ide for example?” 

yed “Put it like this,” he dictated. “Mr. Bryan’s interest in a picture is not 

ut because some famous painter painted it, but because of the idea it presents. 

jor- | And so with poetry. He defines poetry as the clothing of a beautiful idea 

sies in beautiful words . . .” 

- “You do not care for symphonic music?” 

the } “No. I refer you to Bancroft’s address on “The People in Our Govern- 

my ment and Religion,’ wherein the great historian declares, ‘the people are the 

ve; final judges of music as of other things.’ ” 

3, “Could you give me some examples of music you like?” 

ply He thought for a moment. “My father had a song he used to close our 

hat Sunday afternoon services with when I was a boy, ‘Kind Words Never 
Die.’ Then I am fond of ‘One Sweet Solemn Thought,’ and a piece called 

lin | ‘I'll Go Where You Want Me to Go,’ and ‘Silver Threads Among the 

the Gold.’ All these songs have a sentiment. For a band piece I like ‘La 

gin Paloma.’” (25) 

ply 

can The gulf between Bryan and Reed was too great to be bridged, 

the ° ° : 

Shey and no one knew it better than Bryan, who launched an offensive against 


ass; } the new intellectual forces in America that was to climax in the Scopes 
elli- trial. The intellectuals, for their part, gave Bryan no quarter, and our 
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image of the man today has been almost hopelessly distorted by the 
billingsgate of H. L. Mencken and the rapier thrusts of his biographer, 
Paxton Hibben. 

Yet, important as these two forces were—the Darwinian challenge 
to fundamentalism, and the rise of a self-conscious group of artists and 
writers—it was a third force which arose in America during these years 
that accounted for most of the modern problem of anti-intellectualism: 
the rise of the social scientist in the 1880’s. Not only did the social 
scientist challenge many of the most hallowed ideas of American society, 
such as the sanctity of the Constitution and the wisdom of a laissez-faire 
economy, but he brought into being a new career group which challenged 
the supremacy of the business man and the politician: the government 
administrator. Men like John Commons and Richard Ely helped draft 
much of the major legislation of Governor LaFollette in Wisconsin; 
conservationists like John Wesley Powell and Gifford Pinchot fashioned 
careers for themselves in the government service with immense power 
over our economic life. (5, 8, 13, 18) Charles McCarthy, the son of a 
poor Brockton boarding house keeper, managed through football scholar- 
ships to work his way through Brown—he was the first Brown man to 
score against both Yale and Harvard— and after getting his Ph.D. at the 
University of Wisconsin became so important a figure as a governmental 
adviser that he helped write four different national platforms in the 
1912 campaign. (9, p. 174) 

By 1912 the influence of the new group of social scientists on the 
Progressive Party of Theodore Roosevelt was so great that it became 
a major issue of the campaign. In a speech in Buffalo in 1912, Woodrow 
Wilson warned: “What I fear is a government of experts. God forbid that 
in a democratic country we should resign the task and give the govern- 
ment over to experts. What are we for if we are to be scientifically 
taken care of by a small number of gentlemen who are the only men 
who understand the job? Because if we do not understand the job then 
we are not a free people; we ought to resign our free institutions and go 
to school to somebody and find out what it is we are about.” (1) In 
another speech in Sioux City, Wilson declared: “I want to warn the peo- 
ple of this country to beware of commissions of experts.” (22) The irony 
of all this was that Wilson was aided in the campaign by men like Van 
Hise of Wisconsin; that he was to bring into government scores of men 
from college campuses to serve as experts on commissions; and, finally, 
that he was himself, of course, a college professor in government. 

Actually, there was a lag of a generation before the full political 
impact of the rise of the new group of social scientists and college-trained 
administrators was to be felt; despite the Pinchots and McCarthys of the 
Progressive era, it was not until the creation of the Brain Trust by 
Franklin Roosevelt in the 1932 ca » that this new social group came 
into its own. Under Roosevelt, coiiz.. ,cofessors from every part of the 
country moved down to Washington write the major acts of the 
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New Deal, advise the President on policy, and man the new commissions 
they had helped create—Columbia alone sent Moley, Tugwell, Wolman, 
Berle, Rogers, and a dozen others.® 

Everybody wants to know the professors, the Literary Digesi reported 
in June, 1933. “Office-seekers dog their footsteps. Hostesses vie to land 
them as guests of honor. Professors are the fad.” 

Arthur Sears Henning wrote: “On a routine administration matter 
you go to a Cabinet member, but on matters of policy and the higher 
statesmanship you consult the professoriat. 

“All Washington is going to school to the professors, learning all 
about political science and economics. Debutantes hang on their expo- 
sition of the quantitative theory of money, the law of diminishing 
returns, and the intricacies of foreign exchange. 

“Bookstores are selling their books like hot cakes. Their works are 
not available at the Library of Congress, the volumes having been with- 
drawn by the Senators and Congressmen for perusal in an effort to 
plumb this new force in the scheme of government which has put Con- 
gress also in its place.” (15) 

As H. L. Mencken put it: “A few years ago all the New Deal Isaiahs 
were obscure and impotent fellows who flushed with pride when they 
got a nod from the cop at the corner; today they have the secular rank 
of princes of the blood, and the ghostly faculties of cardinal archbishops.” 
They were “hauled suddenly out of a bare, smelly classroom, wherein 
the razzberries of sophomores had been their only music, and thrown 
into a place of power and glory almost befitting Caligula, Napoleon I, 
or J. Pierpont Morgan, with whole herds of Washington correspondents 
crowding up to take down [their] every wheeze.” (20, p. 4) 

The tremendous power of the intellectuals in Washington inevitably 
produced a wave of criticism. In the first place, the intellectuals had 
succeeded in overturning the accepted ideas in law and economics and 
politics and replacing them with a new set of theories. This was not 
merely the work of the Brain Trust of the 1930’s but of two generations 
of social scientists, who revamped the economics of Herbert Spencer, 
the legalisms of Mr. Justice Field, the politics of E. L. Godkin. Secondly, 
and possibly more important, the intellectuals had not merely gained 
power and prestige for themselves, but in the course of doing so, had 
lessened the power and prestige of the businessman and the politician. 

“This is an era of experiment,” protested the former Presidential 
candidate, Alfred E. Smith. “The argument seems to have prevailed 
that everything which has served us in the past and everyone who has 
been identified with bygone prosperity, should be under suspicion. The 
national Administration has, therefore, turned to those who have ideas 
but no experience, to those who think they know how things should 


*“Deans of admission reported this fall that ambitious students were turning in 
large numbers away from the old bents toward business preparation. They asked for 
courses which would point them toward the ‘brain trust.’” (6, p. 23f.) 
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be done without ever having had the responsibility of trying out their 


theories... 


“If I must choose between the leaders of the past, with all the 


errors they have made and, with all the selfishness they have been 
guilty of, and the unexperienced young college professors who hold no 
responsible public office but are perfectly ready to turn 130,000,000 
Americans into guinea pigs for experimentation, I am going to be for 
the people who have made the country what it is.” (28, p. 9f.) 

Republican and conservative Democratic politicians found it a wise 
political tactic to create the notion of a conspiracy of intellectuals who 
were undermining the institutions of the republic; by so doing, they were 
able to attack the Roosevelt administration, without attacking the 
highly popular President himself. (14, p. 257) It is not Roosevelt we are 
opposing, they argued, but only the cabal that is misleading him. At the 
Midwest Republican Conference in Springfield in 1935, Mrs. George 
Simmons drew a distinction “between the Democratic Party as some of 
us have known and loved it, before the iniquitous era of brain-trust 
began to corrode our national honor, and this communistic, un-American 
regime we now so sadly suffer.” (16, p. 185) Much of the attack on 
American intellectuals was led by discredited men like William Wirt 
and Merwin Hart, and much of it was ludicrous like that of the editorial 
writer who warned against the plan of the Republican Party to have its 
own advisory group of college professors. “The administration of Mr. 
Harding was a successful administration, He was not a college man and 
he never consulted with college savants.” (24, p. 46) 

Yet, it would be an error to dismiss the entire attack on the intel- 
lectuals of the 1930’s as malicious or frivolous. There was a sense of 
ethical irresponsibility about many of the New Dealers, an arrogant 
“realism” which led them to act first and find rationalizations later, a 
carefree unconcern about both the methods they used and the conse- 
quences of their deeds that provided genuine cause for alarm. In the 
case of the ethical double standard of the Machiavellian Popular Fronters, 
there was even greater cause for concern. In both respects we are today 
reaping the whirlwind sown in the 1930’s. As A. G. Nicholas writes: 

It was not only that in the 20’s and 30’s a large amount of American 

intellectual leadership was Marxist; what was more serious was the extent 

to which the whole of the New Deal movement at its intellectual levels 
was shot through with a thorough-going confusion about the relation of 
means and ends. At the time this was either ignored or else regarded as 
unimportant; the very real achievements of the Brains Trusters made 
cavilling critics seem peevish or reactionary. But hardly was President 
Roosevelt, the greatest empiricist of them all, cold in his grave before 
the bills began to come in. They have been coming in ever since. To say 
this is not to bring a sweeping indictment against the New Deal and its 
intellectual managers; it would require a singularly painstaking analysis, 
for which even now we do not have all the facts, before one could say 
with accuracy how justified were their short-term calculations. But what 
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is now becoming increasingly obvious is that they were short-term and 
that the full price which has to be paid is still uncertain. Moreover, as 
always, the accounting teems with injustices; the debts of the fathers 
are being exacted in many cases at compound interest from the children 
and the reckoning is being presented by dunning bailiffs who are lucky 
not to be behind bars themselves. All this increases the bitterness, without 
reducing the frustration of members of the A.D.A. who, having con- 
scientiously purged the American Left of its Communists and fellow- 
travellers, find the fortunes of their movement still dependent upon the 
guilt or innocence of an Alger Hiss or a Harry Dexter White. (23, p. 46f.) 


If one views the question in historical perspective, can one say that 
anti-intellectualism is on the increase today? If one considers this in 
the first sense of anti-intellectualism as a suspicion of pure theory and 
speculation, I think it is evident that this is deeply ingrained in American 
society, and it is something which it is fruitless to attempt to eliminate. 
I am not even sure that it is always wise to do so; one of the glories of 
American political history is that our approach to politics has been 
pragmatic rather than theological. Futhermore, it is questionable whether 
the hostility to ideas today is any greater than at other times in the 
past—than in the decade before the Civil War, for example—although 
it is no doubt true that in a decade like the 1930’s ideas of political 
experimentation were not viewed with as much suspicion. 

If one considers the question in the second sense of anti-intellec- 
tualism as a deep hostility to the activities of a class of men in our 
society known as intellectuals, I think the answer is, of course, there 
is greater hostility today, more probably than at any time in our history. 
But what do you expect? The intellectual in the past generation has had 
an immense growth in power and prestige. The ideas of Dewey, Freud, 
Marx, and others have worked a revolution in American thinking on 
almost every question troubling the individual and society. As David 
Riesman writes: “In a way, the attention that intellectuals are getting 
these days, although much of it is venomous and indecent, testifies to 
the great improvement in our status over that of an earlier day. What 
might not Henry Adams have given for such signs of recognition! In 
his day the intellectual was no threat to anybody . . . In other words, 
anti-intellectualism has increased in this country in proportion to 
(although not only because of) the growth of intellectualism.” (26, p. 15)* 

The response of many intellectuals to the present political climate 
has been almost as disturbing as that of the McCarthyites. The shrill 
tone of much of the protest and the exaggerated estimates of the degree 
of restriction both suggest a remarkably adolescent view of the world 
on the part of too many intellectuals. They treat the whole security 
program in Washington as though it were a re-enactment of the Salem 
witch trials instead of a vexing problem of determining the amount of 


“For a similar statement, with a number of shrewd historical observations, see 
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freedom consonant with the need for security.® They walk into their 
classrooms and talk about the wave of terror that has descended on the 
American classroom, without any sense of irony about what they are 
doing. If they were to go to all the assemblies protesting against the 
denial of freedom of assembly in this country, they would have little 
time to do anything else. On the one hand, there is a failure to accept 
the pernicious nature of the Communist conspiracy that permits them 
to dismiss anyone concerned with security problems as a witch-hunter.® 
On the other hand, there is a failure to accept the fact that as intel- 
lectuals gain greater power in society, they must expect to be attacked 
by individuals and groups whom they displace from authority, or whom 
they frighten or discomfort by their ideas. They will have to pay for their 
errors of judgment, or their seeming errors of judgment in the past, just 
as the bankers did after 1929, fairly and unfairly. This is the price of 
power. 

None of this is to say that we are not faced by a problem today 
of alarming dimensions; the dismissal of professors, the Oppenheimer 
case, the John Paton Davies case, the rise of the demagogues are not 
to be brushed aside lightly merely because we have had other dismissals, 
other demagogues in the past. The fact that we have never had a 
European police state in this country does not prove that we shall never 
have one. A sense of historical perspective is not a catechism of passivity. 
On the contrary, if history teaches anything, it is that individuals who 
resisted tyranny, who had the courage to speak out against it—a Smith 
vetoing, a Holmes dissenting, a Hughes protesting—played an important 
part in halting the tide of repression. Yet what is important is what 
we speak and how we speak. If we speak like strident adolescents, 
feeling alienated, as though living in an enemy’s country, feeling unfairly 
maligned and abused, we shall be ignored, and deservedly. If, on the 
other hand, we gain from history the sense that anti-intellectualism has 
been an enduring tradition, that dissent and dissenters have managed 
to survive a great many efforts at repression; if we recognize that we are 


° In so doing, they may do as much damage as the people who favor the restriction 
of intellectual freedom. In reporting on her exploratory study of professional people 
in government service in Washington, D.C. in the fall of 1951, Marie Jahoda ob- 
served: “One of the things that struck us forcibly was the discovery that this new 
political climate of thought was spread as much by the people who opposed it as by 
those who were in favor of it. The people who regarded the over-emphasis on con- 
formity as harmful went around in Washington and said, ‘Have you heard? Isn’t it 
terrible? You can’t read this book any more,’ . . . The people in favor of it reported, 
‘Of course you should not read these books. Of course you should not go to socially 
active organizations.’ The result in both cases was an intensification of the general 
restrictions independent of the political views of the person who talked about the 
situation.” (4) 

* One suspects that it is easier to protest against violations of academic freedom 
than to face such difficult problems as what one is to do about French Indo-China 
or the development of the hydrogen bomb which leave the intellectual with a frus- 
trated sense that, for all of his knowledge, he may not be able to solve the most press- 
ing political problems of his time, or that, insofar as he does have something to con: 
tribute, he may have to sharply alter his previous perceptions of political reality. 
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not an irresponsible elite, but that our neighbors have a right to under- 
stand what are our aims and methods; if we recognize that in the difficult 
field of politics, the intellectual is not always right, and have the courage 
to admit our errors; if, most important, we recognize that we hold great 
power in society and must expect, like other power groups, to be subject 
to attack, then we shall be in a far better position to defend our rights 
and the values in which we believe. 


(1). 
(2). 


(3). 
(4). 
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Official Policy and Anti-Intellectualism 
Carey McWilliams 


In what sense can we say, with Senator Fulbright, that the nation 


is today faced with “the swinish blight of anti-intellectualism”? The | 


answer depends on how the term is defined. One can be an intellectual 


in the United States today without embarrassment, harassment, or incon- } 


venience if the subject of one’s concern is politically neutral. Egyptologists 
are not harassed. Similarly if an intellectual is of the conforming variety 
he will experience little difficulty. “Controversial” subjects are not Per | 
se taboo; it depends which side of the argument one espouses. 

‘The intellectuals who are in trouble today are those who take “the 
wrong side” of controversial issues or who give other evidence of being 
“unreliable,” that is, non-conforming. For example, an artist holding 
quite conservative political views can find himself in hot water if there 
is something about his work that suggests radicalism or non-conformity. 
The same is true of scientists. Conservative or radical, a scientist is likely 
to get into trouble today if he manifests a disposition to resist official 
briefings on policy or if he questions security restrictions, 

What we need, perhaps, is a distinction between “intellectuals,” 
as the term was formerly understood, and “intellectual workers.” The 
intellectual, as Mannheim suggested, tends to take a view of the whole 
situation, not merely some direct, limited, immediate aspect of reality. 
An “intellectual worker” is an intellectual who has tacitly agreed to 
carry on his particular intellectual endeavors without permitting his 
mind to roam far and wide. While the “intellectual” may become 
obsolete, “intellectual workers” are increasing numerically and are, 
perhaps, better cared for than at any time before in our history. But 
they have paid a heavy price for the welfare they enjoy. In short, I 
associate the term “anti-intellectualism” with “thought control”—a term 
for which Howard Mumford Jones could find no American dictionary 
definition earlier than 1953 and which he correctly differentiates from 
censorship as being more directly related to the control of political, 
economic, and social ideas, 

Thus from my point of view it is a serious mistake to equate modern 
anti-intellectualism exclusively with crackpots, book-burners, demagogues 
and the like. The distrust of the deviant or non-conforming intellectual 
is perhaps more widespread at the top of society than at the bottom. 
Historians of conservatism tell us that the conservative has always 
tended to base his position on a distrust of pure reason. He is inclined 
to believe that history has a pattern of its own which reason cannot 
fathom, much less influence. Pressed hard, he is likely to argue that 
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experimentation is dangerous per se and that custom and tradition are 

surer guides to policy than reason or science. From Burke to Kirk, the 

conservative has tended to talk in terms of instinct, custom, and tradition. 
Confront the conservative with a grave crisis and he is likely to become 
aggressive and hostile. Note, for example, the failure of the Republican 
Party to produce leaders of the type of Elihu Root, Charles Evans Hughes, 
and John Hay, and the influence in its councils today of men like Senator 
™ Knowland, Vice President Nixon, and Senators Capehart, Jenner, and 
“he | Bridges. One of our most intelligent conservatives, Chester I. Barnard, 
ual | has said: 


on- } The only possibility for the application of human intelligence is at the 
ists margin of things and not at the roots, but most of what happens is 
ety inevitably autonomous or automatic or even fatalistic, if you wish, but 


it is not determined by any attempt of the application of human intelli- 


a | gence either individually or organized. I know this isn’t consistent with 
the ideas of the intellectuals nor of the scientists nor of the party claims 
the of the politicians, but I think the politician understands it a lot better 
ing \ than almost any other class. 
a It is important to keep in mind that “anti-intellectualism” has be- 
ty. come an aspect of official policy today. Almost in so many words, the 
ly | theory is being advanced that it is somehow unpatriotic or “subversive” 
jal | ‘© question, in any public way, an official policy once adopted. Here 


and there crackpots may engage in absurd antics, denouncing Robin 
Is Hood in Indiana or launching a campaign to destroy Refregier’s murals 
“he in San Francisco. These incidents are to be taken seriously but, at this 
level, anti-intellectualism has been with us for a long time and will 


perhaps never entirely disappear. What worries me far more is the brand 
Be of anti-intellectualism implicit in such legislation as the Communist 


hi Control Act of 1954 and which found reflection in the hysterical state- 
‘S| ments made on the floor of the Senate, some by leading “liberal” 





me , , ‘ } 
a Democrats, when this measure was adopted. In a climate in which certain 
“te ideas have been officially denounced as “subversive,” anti-intellectualism 


‘~ has obviously been raised to the level of official policy. 
‘ Also I think it is important to recognize that anti-intellectualism 


is not only deeply rooted in conservative attitudes and in official policy 
a but that it has been encouraged by some of our intellectuals and this in 
cal, | SO ways. First, by the manner in which a section of the intellectuals 
> | turned on other intellectuals, particularly after 1948, and attempted to 
make outcasts of them. Criticism is one thing, Denunciations are some- 

wi thing else again. Consider, for example, the investigation of the Institute 
a of Pacific Relations, Or read the transcript of the Oppenheimer hearings. 
a In both cases, intellectuals figured prominently in the attack. In the sec- 
me ond place, some intellectuals have cooperated with the forces behind the 
d anti-intellectual movement by attempting to cut the ground from under 
- those who were taking a stand against this movement. “The idea that 
ee America is a terror-stricken country in the grip of hysteria,” wrote one 
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of these intellectuals (April 28, 1952) “is a Communist-inspired idea . . . 
I. . . happen to be of the opinion that, despite McCarthyism, American 
democracy is in a perfectly healthy condition.” 

Still another intellectual, writing in September, 1952, in a piece 
given wide circulation in one of the national news weeklies, said that 
Americans had shown little tendency, as he put it, to succumb to panic, 
divisiveness, hysteria, or hate: 


Political dissenters have not suffered arrest or frame-up, nor has the 
expression of dissent, including that of Communists, been suppressed. . . 
During this whole period the status of alien and minority groups, custom- 
arily subject to suspicion and scapegoating in times of tension, has steadily 
improved. And as for that mother of all nightmare, the threat of a domestic 
fascism, where are the signs? As for McCarthy . . . his only support as a 
great national figure is from the fascinated fears of the intelligentsia. 


And one could quote many similar items. A wing of the American 
intelligentsia must accept major responsibility for present-day anti-intel- 
lectualism. 

Certainly one of the most baffling aspects of current anti-intellec- 
tualism is the fact that never have the real decision-makers of our society 
been given less trouble than by today’s intellectuals. The attack on the 
non-conforming intellectual is out of all relation to any influence he has 





~— 


been able to exert. I wouldn’t go so far as to say that we have been | 


pushovers but I must point out that the resistance we have been able | 


to mount has not been impressive. Incident after incident has occurred 
during the last few years that would have precipitated a flood of strong 
protest from American intellectuals not so many years ago, but today 
their protests have been negligible or non-existent, Why, then, are those 
who direct the thought-control processes so concerned about non-con- 
forming intellectuals? It can’t be that they are deceived about the 
influence intellectuals have actually been able to exert. On the contrary, 
the non-conforming intellectual is feared for the reason suggested by 
Mannheim, namely, that he is capable of taking a view of the whole 
situation. This tendency is not to be encouraged, for the intellectuals’ 
conclusions might begin to affect the political thinking of groups who 
take a more limited view of social reality. These groups—workers, farmers, 
small businessmen and others—can be “coordinated” through unions 
and other organizations; the intellectual must be dealt with individually, 
he must be made to feel that he is threatened, he must be personally 
intimidated. 

In a more basic, that is, in a sociological sense, anti-intellectualism 
can be traced, at least in part, and a paradox it is, to the growth of 
science. On January 3, 1953, the Nation carried an article by Alexander 
Macheath, professor of logic at Queen’s University, Belfast, which gets 
at the fundamentals of the problem. Let me quote a passage or two some- 
what out of context: 
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The resistance offered to the scientific attitude by our habits and expecta- 
tions, natural and induced, has been greatly intensified by the changes 
which scientific techniques have introduced into the modern world. On 
the one hand, quicker means of communication and transport have brought 
men of different nations and races into more intimate contact and increased 
their mutual dependence. On the other, effective use of scientific techniques 
requires that the units of economic and industrial organization become 
ever larger and more complex. As a result, the individual to whom science 
and democracy promised a greater mastery over his environment finds 
himself dependent and powerless, and it is hard for him to feel that his 
life or his work is significant, . . 


In huge organizations—industrial or political—few men have the oppor- 
tunity to exercise initiative, make responsible decisions, or control much 
even of their own behavior. . . . Even if a plan is good and its administra- 
tion wise, it takes time and patience and experiment to adjust our habits 
of thinking and feeling to it. The rapidity of change which is so character- 
istic of recent times makes adaptability and initiative more necessary but 
more difficult than at any previous period. Flexibility, open-mindedness, 
responsiveness to new ideas are needed more than they ever were before. 
The man of fixed ideas and habits is today a public danger. . . 


The result of the tensions, disharmonies, and incoherences in our way of 
life is a sense of frustration and futility. . .The ordinary man is made 
unhappy by the contradiction between the mastery of his environment 
promised by science and democracy and his actual helplessness, between 
his emotional and social proviricialism and the universality of science 
and industrial organization. The mind of modern man seeks unity and 
coherence. But there is little unity or coherence in his life. His different 
interests conflict, his allegiance is divided, he is not at peace with himself 
or his environment. He is therefore uneasy and afraid. 


Symptomatic of this condition is the tendency toward authoritarianism, 
the revolt against reason, the distrust of intelligence. Since the heretic, 
the non-conformist, the man who demands reasons is uncomfortable about 
this state of affairs and makes other people uncomfortable too, those who 
prefer ease to liberty are apt to regard him as revolutionary, a disturber of 
the peace, and to turn on him with impatience and resentment’. . 


This is the same point which J. Bronowski makes in his brilliant 
introduction to The Age of Violence. 

I would suggest that perhaps the best case history of anti-intellec- 
tualism of our time is the Oppenheimer case. The reason is obvious: it 
is the non-conforming scientist, above all other intellectuals, who is the 
prime scapegoat for the tensions and feelings described by Macbeath 
and Bronowski. Why are so many people determined to crucify Oppen- 
heimer? Have we projected on him the guilt-feelings about Hiroshima 
that still bother us? A thorough exploration of this case, in all its ramifica- 
tions, would throw a most revealing light on anti-intellectualism in 
American life today. 
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Why They Attack Intellectuals 
Herbert Stember 


Since the war, intellectuals and their products seem to have fallen 
under a cloud of suspicion. Were there evidence that intellectuals had 
been especially militant (as in some other countries) or perceived by 
the public as especially radical, the reasons for the phenomenon would 
be clearer. But occasions have been few where teachers or other intel- 
lectual groups have engaged in organized demonstration. Nor does the 
public as a whole seem to perceive intellectuals as especially radical. A 
number of studies indicate that teachers are not particularly suspected 
of communism; and at least in 1949, colleges were not seen by the public 
as especial breeding grounds for communism, Only about ten per cent of 
the public named teachers as a group whose members are “more likely 
to be communist.” 

In addition to those causes of hostility toward intellectuals which 
have their roots in past and present political and economic currents in 
America, there are two which relate to more or less enduring qualities 
that tend to distinguish the intellectual from his fellow-men. The first 
of these has to do with the stimulus quality of the intellectual. Apart 
from concern over the possibility of indoctrination by the intellectual, 
the public feels a certain uneasiness about his interest in social problems 
and his function as a creator of such interest among others. While 
systematic data on this point are lacking, research findings have some- 
times come to light which suggest that the mere application of intellect 
to social problems is somewhat disapproved by the public. The large 
numbers, for example, who indicate in polls that communism should 
not be discussed in colleges, or who feel that facts about other ideo- 
logical systems than our own should not be taught, reflect this fear of 
the intellectual as a creator of interest (3). 

Further indication that the public is suspicious of mere interest 
in social and political problems is provided by the common experience 
of public opinion interviewers since the war. When such interviewers 
have conducted surveys on political issues, they have frequently been 
suspected by the public of being communists. To many respondents the 
mere raising of such questions is evidence of dangerous deviance (2, 
pp. 147 ff.) 

From the point of view of those who wish to prevent social change, 
concern over the intellectual’s stimulus value is probably justified. For 
in fact, this is the danger which the intellectual always presents. In 
trying to change attitudes on social issues in this country, the main barrier 
is apathy, and the crowding out of interest in larger issues by involvement 
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than in changing attitudes among those already interested. This is especi- 
ally true when the relation of a given issue to the everyday life of the 
individual is not explicitly demonstrable. 

Teachers who have adopted an attitude of scrupulous impartiality 
on controversial questions are often bewildered to find themselves sus- 
pected of indoctrination. But so long as the mere raising of questions is 
looked on with suspicion, few intellectuals will be secure. Pious attempts 
to “present both sides equally” (even when the teacher himself considers 
one side manifestly false) may not provide immunity. It is noteworthy 
that in a recent survey over a third of the population said they would 
be “very suspicious that a teacher was a communist” if he tells his 
students that “there are many things wrong in America!” (3) 

Thus, one prong of the attack against the intellectual is directed at 
the heart of his function—the stimulation of interest in the world around 
us. In this sense, the possibility of attack from reaction is one of the 
occupational hazards of being an intellectual. So long as he serves as a 
stimulus, the intellectual will be perceived as a potential danger. 

The second reason for attacks on the intellectual is the nature of 
the beast itself. Distrust arises because, to a certain extent, the intellec- 
tual has rejected the traditional goals and values of his culture, and 
has in the process developed aspirations which differ from those of most 
Americans. 

Many readers may feel that’ this is not true; that the intellectual 
embraces the same goals and values as the rest of s~ciety. They will point 
to his striving for the material benefits of the culture and for the greatest 
measure of security for his family and to his search for occupational 
success and recognition. In many ways, of course, the intellectual does 
share in the goals of the society; yet, it is our contention that in crucial 
ways the values of the intellectual are different from the predominant 
mode of his culture. Unfortunately, we have no conclusive comparative 
data to present. But fragmentary findings on public attitudes toward 
certain prima facie values of the intellectual seem to substantiate our view. 

For example, let us look at the public valuation of education. This 
attribute, especially important to the academic intellectual at least, seems 
to rank fairly low with the general public, except for its instrumental 
value. While the public generally approves the idea of a college education 
for its youth, the strictly educational values of college training are not 
regarded as very important. 

A 1945 survey conducted by Elmo Roper bears out this point. When 
asked “What was the most important thing to get out of college,” over 
half the population mentioned occupational training and about a third 
said “learning how to get along with people.” Only one in seven felt 
that college was important in teaching the student how to “think more 
logically” and only two per cent thought factual information was impor- 
tant. Another two per cent comprised the total group who valued “ability 
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to appreciate literature and art” (1). Other studies of attitudes toward 
education have obtained similar results (3). Findings of this sort suggest 
that the accomplishment which is the intellectual’s chief source of pride 
and self-esteem—knowledge of the world around him—is of dubious 
value to the public except as it may be put to occupational use. 

The fact that the intellectual has differing values from the public 
as a whole has particular consequences. Normally, a society controls its 
members by the systems of rewards and punishments which it develops. 
For these to be operative, the overwhelming majority of the population 
must perceive the rewards as worthwhile and the punishments as undesir- 
able. In every society, of course, there are those for whom this system 
is not entirely operative and who develop deviant goals and reward and 
punishment systems. Some of these the society ignores or ridicules—for 
example, the bohemians. Some who disturb society directly, such as 
delinquents or gamblers, are made the subject of special legislation or 
institutional action. 

In some respects, both types of control are tried on the intellectual. 
Ridicule of the “absent-minded professor,” the “impractical dreamer” or 
the “egghead” represent the first type of control system. Special loyalty 
oaths, blacklists, passport deprivation, and informal administrative policies 
are attempts at controlling the deviant intellectual in a more direct 
fashion. 

Attacks on intellectuals, then, are attempts at social control of the 
deviant. In the face of public fear that the normal controlling factors 
(rewards and punishments) are not sufficiently strong, extra pressure is 
applied. To the extent that the intellectual is able in the face of such 
pressure to maintain his value system intact, his special function in the 
society is preserved. Where he gives up his own goals and adopts those 
of the dominant section of the society his usefulness as an intellectual is 
seriously impaired. In a word, conformity in the face of current attacks 
may end with the reduction of the intellectual to a less significant social 
role—i.e., through replacing the species “intellectual” by the species 
“technician”! 

In a society dominated by material and commercial values, the 
intellectual can only be a deviant. As such he has a stake in resisting all 
drives toward enforcing conformity, even when directed against groups 
quite remote from his own. The intellectual must orient himself toward 
keeping the society open for deviance. Only in this way is he likely to be 
able to continue to play out the role which he has chosen for himself in 
this life. 
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' Sociological Aspects of Anti-Intellectualism 
Bernard Barber 


I take it that the purpose of this symposium is to raise issues rather 
than settle them. My brief remarks are, therefore, directed simply to 
that goal. The various matters comprehended by the simple term “anti- 
intellectualism” are far too large and subtle, to permit more than a foray 
into the field. Note also, please, that my remarks are only one sociologist’s 
views. Unfortunately, among sociologists, and, indeed, probably among 
social scientists in general, there is no consensus on theoretical approaches 
to this subject, nor is there a solid body of empirical research to compel 
agreement. I speak at least for myself; for how many others I do not 
know. In any case, the limitations of our knowledge should somewhat 
constrain our feelings and our impulses to action, For if there is a need 
for some immediate action against “anti-intellectualism,” there is perhaps 
nearly as great a need for contemporary and historical research into its 
various forms and consequences. (2) 

My remarks are divided into two parts. First I should like to single 
out a few elements of the essential sociological background against which 
the many different forms of anti-intellectualism should be considered. 
Then I should like to touch upon three possible dangers into which we 
social scientists may, and sometimes do, fall when we deal with anti- 
intellectualism as a practical problem affecting the conditions, the goals, 
and the values of our teaching and research activities. These possible 
dangers are the danger of too inclusive and general definition of the 
problem, the danger of unwitting irresponsibility, and the danger of 
unwarranted generalization. 


The Background 


One element of the essential background for any discussion of anti- 
intellectualism is, I believe, the fact that the power of various kinds of 
ideas and of various kinds of intellectuals is at the present time at least 
as great as it has ever been, and perhaps somewhat greater. The power of 
ideas and intellectuals is, of course, relative to other kinds of social 
power. The changing balance of power, here as elsewhere within or 
between societies, is a disturbing phenomenon, upsetting strong interests 
and provoking violent emotions. I cannot, in a few sentences, satisfac- 
torily justify my view that the power of ideas and intellectuals is now 
perhaps greater than ever before, but let me mention a few of the 
grounds for this belief. 

For one thing, ideas themselves are now more powerful. In the 
realms of science, to take the most striking instance, they are on the 
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whole more valid, more specific, more precise, more systematic, and more 
applicable. As for the various kinds of intellectuals—the men who dis- 
cover or create, teach, and apply ideas—they are in social positions, 
both formally and informally organized, such as universities, government 
agencies, business research groups, publishing houses, and powerful mass 
media.’ And finally, to consider the various publics that accept and are 
affected by ideas and intellectuals, we find them on the whole better 
educated, better informed, and more imbued with the values of reason 
than their counterparts have been in the past. 

I am making comparative statements, of course, not absolute ones. 
Our various general and special publics are still less well informed and 
more unreasonable than we might wish. But if they fall short of our 
expectations, perhaps these expectations are too high, as Robert Merton 
and Paul Lazarsfeld have suggested in their analysis of public standards 
in the mass media. (3) Relative to the past, we can count on more 
support and understanding from our publics. My remarks about the 
greater power of ideas and of intellectuals need to be qualified in the 
same way that my remarks about publics are qualified. The matter is 
relative, not absolute. In the broad view, however, I believe it is a 
correct description of our society to say that ideas and intellectuals now 
have somewhat greater power than they have had before. 


The Dangers 


Against this background, and in the context of the real need for 
concern about various forms of anti-intellectualism, we may consider a 
few of the dangers that beset social scientists who express and act upon 
such concern. Every group has its own tendency to hubris, to presump- 
tion and to impatience of restraints from other groups and other values. 
Social science is not lacking this tendency, and therefore self-examination 
is a perpetual necessity lest pride go before a great fall. 

1. The danger of too inclusive and general definition. The term 
“intellectual,” and correspondingly, the term “anti-intellectual,” are often 
too inclusively and too generally defined, by implication if not explicitly. 
These terms, like so many others that we have inherited from everyday 
common sense, cover too much ground. That is, they include what are 
socially and psychologically different things, each in fact requiring 
separate analysis. What I am suggesting is that social science must 
break down (of course has already in some cases broken down) such 
excessively general words as “intellectual,” “human nature,” “planning,” 
“power,” “personality,” “crime,” and many others, into their varied 
components. 

An “intellectual,” for example, is someone who has a stock of ideas 
and some skill in dealing with them. But we cannot lump together for 
all purposes the different substances in these stocks nor the different skills 


* For data on the scientists in American’ universities, business, and government 
organizations, see (1, Chs. 5-8.) 
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or functions with respect to them. There are many different kinds of 
ideas: religious, esthetic, ideological, philosophical, normative, and sci- 
entific, each possessing its own virtues and its own limitations.? And each 
of these broad rubrics includes important sub-categories. Science includes 
physical science and social science. Physical science, in turn, includes 
several sub-sciences. The same is true of social science. A glance at the 
schedule of any convention of the American Psychological Association 
will remind one of how many different kinds of ideas are included in 
what is inclusively called “psychology.” 

And not only do ideas have different substance, but there are dif- 
ferent functions with respect to each of these different kinds of idea. 
Some of you will recall Znaniecki’s elaborate and useful classification 
of the different functional roles with respect to ideas in his book, The 
Social Role of the Man of Knowledge (5). The functions, the roles, and 
therefore the consequent social and psychological problems of what 
Znaniecki calls the “innovator” in ideas are different from those of 
the “technological expert,” and both of these are in a different situation 
from the “teacher” of ideas, or the “systematizer” of ideas, or the “fighter 
for truth,” or the “sage,” or the “contributor.” 

The point is that both reflection and what little empirical research 
we have done show that different kinds of ideas and different roles with 
respect to ideas raise quite different problems not only of analysis but 
of action as well. It is important to recognize that no one is either “pro” 
or “anti” all these different kinds of ideas and roles, In sum, society and 
personality are too complex to allow for some simple, universal thing 
called “anti-intellectualism,” however much we find ourselves attracted 
to the term by force of habit or by the convenience of its simplicity. We 
all probably know this in some way, and often we act upon our knowl- 
edge that we are defining the phenomenon too generally. Yet often also 
we talk as if we have a homogeneous phenomenon to contemplate with 
unmixed feelings, usually those of horror. But there may be as many 
specific kinds of anti-intellectualism as there are kinds of intellectual. 
We need to understand each kind of intellectual activity not only to carry 
it on most effectively but to devise a strategy for dealing as best we can 
with those forces that oppose and weaken it. 

The “anti-intellectualism” of Congressman Brown of Ohio, for 
instance, when he was speaking against including social science in the 
National Science Foundation, is quite different from the “anti-intel- 
lectualism” of those who oppose research in atomic physics because they 
fear its dreadful consequences in war. Consider Congressman Brown’s 
complaints. “Outside of myself,” he said, “I think everyone else thinks 
he is a social scientist. I am sure that I am not, but I think everyone 
else believes that he has some particular God-given right to decide what 
other people ought to do. The average American does not want some 


? On the nature and functions of different types of idea-systems in society, see (4), 
Chapter 8. 
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expert running around prying into his life and his personal affairs and 
deciding for him how he should live, and if the impression becomes 
prevalent in Congress that this legislation is to establish some sort of 
organization in which there would be a lot of short-haired women and 
long-haired men messing into everybody’s personal affairs and _ lives, 
inquiring whether they love their wives or do not love them and so forth, 
you are not going to get your legislation.” There are some very special 
problems for social science implicit in these remarks that are not 
adequately described or dealt with by the blanket term, “anti-intellec- 
tualism”. We must analyze these special problems in their own right.* 

I am not, of course, recommending intellectual atomism or pedantry. 
We often have to generalize and we often have to treat common prob- 
lems together. I am warning against the possibility of intellectual con- 
fusion and ineffectiveness in action through the use of vague and too 
inclusive notions. Let us not be first of all ideologists for the mind and 
reason. Let us rather be social scientists first, and then we shall be able 
to be more effective ideologists for what we believe is good as well as 
true. 

2. The danger of irresponsibility. I have said above that ideas and 
intellectuals are now probably more powerful than ever. By this I mean 
that they have both physical and social consequences of great scope. We 
can refer in this connection not only to the now stale but still compelling 
case of atomic science, but to something closer to us here. Such psycho- 
logical ideas and applications as compose the fields of psychotherapy 
and testing are today of great influence in the life of every man. I need 
hardly remind you that ideas often have bad consequences as well as 
good, as these consequences are viewed by men in society in the light of 
their different and sometimes conflicting values and interests. For very 
few intellectuals of any kind now believe absolutely that all ideas are 
absolutely good in any and all social situations. And the matter of conse- 
quences, good and bad, leads us directly to the matter of responsibility. 
We must remember that the problem of responsibility, in whichever 
one of several possible alternative ways it is eventually resolved by social 
scientists or other intellectuals, is ever one that must be kept in mind 
when we are dealing with those who are opposed to ideas. We shall run 
the danger of being accused of irresponsibility, and suffer the harmful 
consequences thereof, if we do not show our various publics that we have 
made the best possible effort to be responsible for the effects of our ideas. 
The best possible effort may not be much, but it is our minimum respon- 
sibility.* 

We may consider an example close to home for many of us. Some 
psychologists once recommended strict scheduling of feeding, sleeping, 


* For an analysis of some of the sources of opposition to social science, see (1), 
Chapter 11. 

“On the problem of the social responsibilities of science and the alternative re- 
sponses thereto, see (1), pp. 225-232. 
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toileting, and other child-rearing practices. Now, of course, more flexible 
patterns are recommended. How responsible is social science or psychol- 
ogy for the older recommendation and its consequences? For instance, 
some people who were brought up on a very strict schedule now criticize 
not merely that old practice but psychology as a whole. A historian friend 
of mine who feels he suffered badly under strict scheduling said to me 
recently, “Psychology is no good, or at best no better than common sense. 
It doesn’t even know whether strict or flexible scheduling is better and 
what effect each has on children.” Can such a man be dealt with merely 
by epithet, by calling him “anti-intellectual”? What are our responsi- 
bilities to explain our past errors and, a fortiori, the limitations of our 
present theories? I am not saying the answer is very simple, but I am 
saying we have to feel ourselves responsible in some sense, either collec- 
tively or individually. The American Psychological Association’s code of 
Ethical Standards for Psychologists is an effort to be responsible in a 
very wide sense in a variety of social situations affected by psychological 
ideas and practice. The problem of responsibility is never a closed book; 
it touches us all, continually. 

3. The danger of unwarranted generalization. The third possible 
danger into which social scientists concerned with anti-intellectualism 
may fall is perhaps implicit in the two previous ones, but it seems to call 
for special attention. The danger is that we sometimes impute a more 
general or more inclusive anti-intellectualism to someone who has made 
a specific criticism of a particular set of ideas. If someone. criticizes the 
Kinsey Reports, for example, he is not necessarily an “anti-intellectual” 
or opposed to all research into human sexual behavior, If someone 
expresses abhorrence of the techniques of psychological warfare, he may 
even be a psychologist who hates the ends to which his professional 
knowledge is being put. Men in society have mixed feelings about dif- 
ferent kinds of intellectuals, as one might expect from the mixed con- 
sequences, good and bad, these ideas and intellectuals have upon them. 
Any opposition to ideas should, therefore, always be described as specif- 
ically as possible, lest we impute unwarrantedly from some limited 
criticism, that ‘may or’ may not be justified, a general attitude of anti- 
intellectualism. After all, the cry of “anti-intellectualism” is too good a 
defense for us. We have a moral as well as a scientific obligation to use it 
cautiously. 

One word of conclusion. I have yielded to still another danger in 
pointing out so briefly some possible dangers in the analysis and treat- 
ment of “anti-intellectualism.” My danger is that you will think I am 
merely hamstringing the possibility of action against the different things 
covered by this too inclusive term. This I do not intend. On the contrary, 
it is my purpose to make both our understanding and our action more 
effective. Ideas are weapons, for us as for others. If we need weapons, we 
need ever better ideas. 
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Anti-Intellectualism in Government 
Gordon R. Clapp 


I assume we are here to consider the fluctuating pressures of our 
society toward conformity in matters of belief and utterance; the undis- 
guised mistrust of reason and those who exercise it in challenging accepted 
notions or systems; the growing power of taboos against the American 
practice of freely associating or not associating with people and ideas 
whether we agree with them or not, whether we like them or not. 

Emerson said: ‘Society everywhere is in conspiracy against the 
manhood of every one of its members. Society is a joint stock company, 
in which the members agree, for the better securing of his bread to each 
shareholder, to surrender the liberty and culture of the eater. The virtue 
in most request is conformity. Self-reliance is its aversion. It loves not 
realities and creators, but names and customs.” The question before us 
today is whether some, if not a majority, of the shareholders are trying 
to exact too much conformity from the individual as the price he must 
pay for his bread. 

‘The press almost daily carries statements reflecting concern and 
alarm about what is happening in the public service. I cite a few selected 
from a pile of clippings: 

The President of the poe Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Dr. Warren Weaver (as reported in the New York World 
Telegram and Sun, December 29, 1954) spoke about “excessive” security 
restrictions in the federal government. He was quoted in this way: The 
profession “cannot afford to disregard the sickness of rumor and anxiety, 
of suspicion and distrust, and at its worst, of fear and tragedy. In part 
(this sickness) is an anti-intellectualism, a strange and dangerous lack 
of faith in scholarly competence. In part it is the horrid result of political 
pressure. ...” 

A study released by the American Council on Education (as reported 
in the New York Times for December 23, 1954) views with alarm the 
effects of government security regulations upon the schools and colleges 
of the country. The Council’s report included these statements: “Creative 
work cannot thrive or survive in a climate of conformity and rigidity.” 
And “There is an ever-present danger here of the Government, in par- 
ticular through congressional action and pressure, taking the position 
that the provision of Government funds to any institution gives the 
Government the right to dictate the selection of personnel to be used on 
the non-classified work paid for by the Government.” 

The American Civil Liberties Union recently filed a brief in the 
U.S. Supreme Court. The Court is called upon to review the case of a 
medical professor at Yale twice given security clearance by federal 
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agencies but now barred for security reasons from the post of consultant 
to the U.S. Surgeon General. The brief contains these assertions about the 
effects of government security regulations and the processes by which 
they are applied. [They have] “denuded the Federal Civil Service of 
courageous and independent men, willing to question policy laid down 
from the top; [they have] discouraged our best talents and minds from 
entering government service in the first place... .” 

One need not belabor the point that there is a growing concern 
about what is happening to the public service. Whether the public servant 
is the victim of anti-intellectualism requires careful analysis that goes 
beneath the surface of the few facts available to us, But we need not 
quibble over labels; we are certainly watching a concerted drive to 
narrow, to the point of cruel absurdity, the range of individual differences 
in beliefs, opinions, and personal conduct considered permissible in 
government employment. The old stand-by words—‘“merit” and “effi- 
ciency,” by which the public employee-employer contract has come to be 
traditionally tested, are fast becoming irrelevant. 

Let us examine the question more concretely for a few minutes, In 
November, 1953, a report issued by the White House showed 1456 
dismissals of “security risks” from the federal service during the previous 
six months. In the furor and confusion that followed, a belated partial 
accounting by the Civil Service Commission showed that 422 of the 
original total of 1456 had in their files some “derogatory information” 
bearing upon possible subversive activities. No analysis of the degree of 
culpability involved was revealed. The report was widely interpreted in 
the press and from the stump as evidence that 1456 “subversives” had 
been eliminated from the public service. 

In the following months the confusion about the meaning of the 
figures and the words “security risk” came to be known as the “numbers 
game.” More reports were issued. Breakdowns by categories of reasons 
for dismissal were difficult even for Congressional committees to obtain. 
In recent weeks the latest edition of the “numbers game” claimed 3002 
“security risks” had been dismissed since April 1953, plus 5006 who had 
resigned before their cases were acted upon. 

Before we can judge whether this “numbers game” is evidence of 
anti-intellectualism in government, we need more definition and fact 
than we have been given. A dramatic few of these cases have been 
opened to the readers of the public press. But about the several thousand 
individuals who are classed as “security risks”, we know little or nothing 
as to the nature of the evidence or the reliability of the derogatory 
information which put them on the list. We do not even know how many 
of those who resigned, while their files were being processed, were aware 
that they were candidates for the invidious label. 

I strongly suspect that when we know more about the “security 
system” now operating in the federal government, we shall find that one 
of its primary characteristics is a prejudice against dissent, an impatience 
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with dissenters, an apprehension, even resentment, about those who as 
public employees insist upon thinking for themselves under the discipline 
of an active and informed conscience. Perhaps we shall find that scorn for 
the “brain truster” has raised a crop of petty tyrants and ambitious cynics 
who seek to be “brain-busters.” 

In the mounting public debate about dismissals from the federal 
service under the so-called security program, two corollary developments 
have usually been overlooked or considered unrelated to the drive for 
conformity among federal employees. 

On October 7, 1954, the White House issued a directive, known in 
the Civil Service trade as the Willis Order. This ukase to government 
departments and officials in the executive branch was designed to stop 
for thirty days all appointments of persons certified by the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission to fill vacancies. Administrative officials were in- 
structed to report all vacancies to the Republican National Committee. 
It can be assumed that the National Committee was to urge party faith- 
fuls to apply for the positions through the Civil Service machinery or, 
worse, press the appointing officer to appoint the party’s choice without 
regard to Civil Service law. The seekers of political patronage in federal 
employment, in a ruse more subtle than is customary, were preparing to 
storm the walls. One can hear them saying, “What good does it do to 
rid ourselves of the undesirables under the security program, if the party 
in power fails to reap the reward? And why shouldn’t government em- 
ployees be made to pass the test of: political conformity?” 

Thus the formula of conformity emerges as “security + patronage.” 
Perhaps another factor should be added. The American Legion magazine 
recently attacked the government’s dismissal program as unfair. The 
cases cited seemed, on the basis of the magazine’s report, to have little 
connection with security and more to do with alleged misconduct outside 
of office hours. Reliance upon gossip to produce charges, failure to pro- 
vide fair hearings to test reliability of the evidence and validity of the 
charge characterize the American Legion’s basis of concern. From this 
and other statements in similar vein, anyone who knows the inner work- 
ings of the public service can draw a reasonably safe inference. Under 
ordinary Civil Service law, rules, and regulations, dismissals are accomp- 
lished by a well established procedure. These traditional procedures are 
frequently criticized because they allegedly make it too difficult for 
incompetent employees to be dismissed. But the procedures available 
under the security system are different, The security system is undoubtedly 
being used in some cases—perhaps in many cases—by fellow or former 
employees to settle old scores, to prosecute grudges, to repay for slights 
and grievances, imagined and real. 

Under the circumstances of the times, the phrase “security risk” 
placed upon a case provides an easy justification for dismissal. The 
processes of appraisal, hearings in the absence of accusers, and the threat 
of reprisal that plagues the administrative officer who tries to judge 
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fairly and carefully the cases at hand, invite abuses difficult to detect 
from the outside. The malicious person thus has a vicious and dangerous 
weapon placed in his hands. He can use the administrative security 
machinery to destroy the reputation of anyone he does not like, if his 
victim is without influence, funds for defense, or vocal and faithful 
friends. The slightest mistake, indiscretion in conduct, or casual utter- 
ance makes the average employee easy game for the anonymous enemy. 
The loss of a civil service position is but one consequence; the brand 
“security risk” is far worse. 

There are more than seven million men and women in the civilian 
public services of this country. Some 2,300,000 are a part of the federal 
establishments not including the military and armed services, Our public 
institutions of education account for almost two million, most of whom 
are teachers. Time does not permit a review of the loyalty oath problem 
or the persistent attacks going forward on many fronts against the status 
of teachers in their communities. Cities, states, and county governments 
employ almost three million people exclusive of teachers. Many of these 
seven million people are heads of households; we can safely estimate 
that somewhere between 15 and 20 million men, women, and children 
or from 10 to 15 percent of our total population are directly affected 
by the practices which may from time to time characterize public em- 
ployment. The policies affecting this large body of people, the atmos- 
phere in which they work and live, the quality of justice they experience 
and the degree of personal freedom they enjoy or lose can have a crucial 
bearing upon American life and culture. But more than that, a matter of 
sufficient concern of itself, our public servants are the human instruments 
through which our decisions of self-government are finally given life. 

Security + patronage + retribution equals the tyranny of conformity. 
There is no justification for making our public servants “security” scape- 
goats for the electorate’s second guessing on its own past judgments. 
We cannot afford to let this happen; we cannot in good conscience 
permit it to happen. 

I do not believe for a minute that the pressure for conformity will 
succeed, but silence on this issue may encourage the undiscerning or the 
timid to buy personal security at too high a price. 

Edward R. Murrow, in a recent and notable address defined the 
formula in these words: “There is a false formula for personal security 
being peddled around in our market place. It is this, although not so 
labelled: don’t join anything; don’t associate; don’t write; don’t take a 
chance on being wrong; don’t espouse unpopular causes; button your lip 
and drift with the tide; seek the ease and luxury of complete equanimity 
by refusing to make up your minds about issues that wiser heads will one 
day decide. This product, if it be bought by enough people, leads to 
paralysis.” 

There are things that can be done. We need to identify carefully 
and by fair processes remove any real security risks from the public 
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service. The criteria used, and the processes by which they are applied 
in each case, are of utmost importance—not only to the public servant 
but to the integrity of our society. We need to maintain and extend the 
merit and career system within the public service, and to keep patronage 
and political appointments confined to their appropriate and important 
place in our political system. We need to restore a climate hospitable to 
a revival of faith and trust within the public service, and between the civil 
servant and the public he serves. 

The Sixth American Assembly, composed of sixty leading Americans 
convened at Arden House last year, had this to say: “Above all, the loy- 
alty-security program must be taken out of partisan politics. To this end, 
we urge that a commission of outstanding citizens be appointed by the 
President to review the entire problem and seek the development of new 
standards and new methods of loyalty-security determination.” 

A firm belief in man’s ability to achieve self-government is one of 
the cardinal tenets of our culture. A faith in the feasibility of self-govern- 
ment can have no basis at all if it does not include a willingness to 
encourage tolerances for the differences among men. These differences 
can be a manifestation of freedom; they can be and are the condition 
of a creative and dynamic society. Differences in the feelings and sensi- 
tivities of individuals; variety in thoughts, nurtured in silence, or spoken 
from one to another; differences in the way men act to realize the values 
they seek in the exercise of will and energy; all combine to produce the 
great richness of a civilized and free people. By law and custom we set 
limits to the tolerances we consider mandatory within which freedom 
and human dignity can be won by the individual. But basic to our 
statutes which must pass a more contemporaneous test of political feasi- 
bility, is our Bill of Rights, protecting the freedom of the individual 
against the hasty impulse or overweening power of a numerical majority, 
or the onslaught of powerful individuals. 

The question before us today is whether we will subscribe to and live 
by a faith in man’s ability to achieve self-government, a faith for which 
the most persuasive among our founding fathers argued so convincingly. 
For if we do not share that faith, we cannot sincerely espouse or embrace 
our present form of government. If that be so, those who seek to destroy 
man’s faith in man are the real subversives among us. 

In exposing the real subversives we should not lose sight of our goal 
for the public service. We are searching for ways to release the com- 
petence in reasoning and analysis of which the individual free mind is 
capable. An environment where rationality and administrative excellence 
are sought will cherish and encourage the free mind at work upon the 
problems of society and its governments. In such an environment the 
will to speak and act in responsible fashion will be a more probable and 
more frequent occurrence. With this we blend the sensitivities of hope 
and charity to make of self-government the art it must become if our 
world is to survive. 
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Anti-Intellectualism in Education 
Theodore Brameld 


Because education is always an agent of the wider culture that 
creates and sustains it, the conflicts, confusions, pressures, and counter- 
pressures that permeate that wider culture are bound to appear also in 
education. The manifestations of anti-intellectualism that now permeate 
social and political life, the arts, and even personality, are therefore 
manifestations that already affect, overtly or covertly, the attitudes and 
practices of teachers, students, administrators, and all others concerned 
with our schools and colleges. 

‘In various ways, indeed, education has become the storm center 
of the present disturbance. All of us are aware of the widespread attacks 
upon academic freedom that have been accelerating in the years of the 
Cold War—attacks that have resulted not only in frightening the teach- 
ing profession, in constricting study and discussion of unconventional 
ideas, in curtailing educational experimentation; but also in causing 
dismissals or suspensions of teachers and professors—sometimes on the 
flimsiest of grounds. 

We are aware, too, of the most notorious of the demagogues, 
“patriotic” pressure groups, reactionary Congressional committees, and 
ecclesiastic bodies, that have been currently exploiting American fears 
and insecurities by their onslaughts upon secular and public education. 
I need not call the roll again here. The list is a long one, and the zeal 
with which they threaten and intimidate the educational profession 
continues unabated. 

I should like instead to examine anti-intellectualism in terms of the 
debate that now wages within education itself. It is true that a good deal 
of unity, though not of a very militant kind, prevails among educators as 
to the danger and viciousness of the type of attack upon intellectual free- 
dom symbolized by McCarthyism and Nixonism. There is very little unity, 
however, among educators as to the forms of education they believe will 
best advance and strengthen the intellectual life of America. 

Here the issue, as all basic issues eventually do, becomes philosoph- 
ical. That is to say, it becomes one of meaning—in this case, the meaning 
of the term “intellectual” itself. In order to clarify the significance of 
“anti-intellectualism,” moreover, we ought to know what it is that the 
“anti” is presumably opposed to as well as what the “pro” presumably is 
in favor of. Until we do know, educators will continue to wallow in the 
bog of semantic confusion that characterizes altogether too much of their 
professional discussion. 

Although one always risks over-simplification in attempting briefly 
to delineate so complex a question, one may still contend that it tends 
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to crystallize into two basic approaches to education. On the one side, 
are those educators who define intellectualism as training of the mind 
and its so-called faculties—a training that involves not only rigorous and 
prolonged practice in such mental disciplines as mathematics and gram- 
mar, but also in absorption of knowledge derived chiefly from the rich 
heritage of classical learning in the humanities and sciences. For these 
educators, the measure of truly intellectual education is accordingly the 
success with which such training of the mind occurs. By the same token, 
any kind of education not organized strictly in terms of this objective 
is anti-intellectual. I am aware of no better recent statement of this 
general outlook than that of the historian, Arthur Bestor: “Genuine edu- 
cation... ,” he insists, “is intellectual training.” Anything else is anti- 
intellectual, and produces only “educational wastelands.” (1) 

On the other side, are those educators who build their outlook upon 
a radically different set of premises, For them, “intellectual” is a synonym 
for “intelligent,” and intelligent connotes an interpretation of mind, not 
as a substance or faculty to be filled or trained, but as an improvable, 
controllable function of behavior through which human beings, to a 
far higher degree than other animals, learn how to cope with themselves 
and their environment by participating actively and deliberatively in it. 
Here the meaning of intellectual life is found in a continuous capacity 
to analyze every sort of experience, emotional as well as purely rational; 
to search for the most effective ways of meeting such experience; and to 
act both individually and socially in terms of that capacity. It follows 
that, for those of such persuasion, anti-intellectualism implies any type 
of education that fails to develop intelligence in this functional way. 
Moreover, it is an irresponsible anti-intellectualism in that it aims to 
educate people who, though they may have absorbed many facts and 
rules, or acquired much mental dexterity, are unprepared to cope with 
economic, political, moral, and other problems of the living culture from 
which, under any form of education, they cannot possibly escape. 

These two basic approaches are, of course, familiar to you under 
such labels as traditionalism and progressivism. Within each group, one 
finds a variety of deviations and emphases. Also, one finds varying degrees 
of consensus even between the two groups on particular points. Never- 
theless, the philosophic difference between them is so deep-seated that 
often one side may be accused of failure to consider dispassionately or 
fairly the case for the other side. The result is that much of the recent 
dispute reduces largely to name-calling, fuzziness, or “talking past one 
another.” (3) 

There are two main points that I wish to make by way of comment 
upon this dispute in terms of the problem of anti-intellectualism. The first 
is that, while I do not believe a merely eclectic compromise between the 
conflicting outlooks is either possible or desirable, it does seem reasonable 
to suggest that the present great debate can and should assist educators 
on both sides to face more forthrightly any of the weaknesses that their 
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respective criticisms reveal. As this occurs, both sides should be better | 
prepared to correct their more vulnerable features, and thus to protect | 
themselves better from the demagogic anti-intellectuals who always / 
exploit divisiveness. 
Bestor’s insistence, for example, that schools of education have | 
promoted anti-intellectualism by exaggerating pedagogical and particu- 
larly progressive methods at the expense of solid learning in the sciences 
and humanities seems to me to carry a good deal of weight. As a member 
of a school of education faculty, I think I am aware that more basic ; 
research and scholarship, as well as productive experimentation with 
new methodologies of learning and teaching, occurs in such institutions 
than Bestor and similar writers have any notion of. At the same time, 
there is little doubt that academic standards are much poorer than they 
ought to be, that the quality of students is lower than average, and that 
teachers are oftener than not turned loose in classrooms insufficiently 
trained either in logical processes or in the scholarly content of their 
various fields. Part of the weakness, moreover, is properly traceable to | 
feeble understanding of what the foundations of progressivism, as formu- 
lated especially by John Dewey, actually mean. One result is that some 
of the work carried on in the name of progressive education is undoubt- 
edly too piecemeal, too captivated by activity for the sake of activity, too 
superficial in its utilization of scholarship. In the degree that these weak- 
nesses exist, the contention that progressivism in general and schools 
of education in particular do contribute to anti-intellectualism is a serious } 
one. : 
But the critique by progressivists of the inadequacies of traditional | 
types of education that still dominate most of our schools and colleges | 
is even more serious. The amount of deadwood that clutters the average 
high school curriculum, much of it required for entrance to colleges 
whose curricula are too often equally obsolete, is scandalous, Moreover, 
much of the poorest teaching occurs on the college level (the over- | 
weighted lecture-method is still the commonest practice), a consequence | 
in no small part due to the supercilious disregard by liberal-arts faculties | 
of the recent, remarkable advances by educational experimenters in more | 
effective ways of teaching and learning—group dynamics being but one 
example. Nor should we overlook the legitimate contention of progessivists 
that much of the program advocated by their opponents fails sufficiently 
to consider the best psychological evidence for the operation of intelligent | 
learning. It fails to consider, also, the abundant research proving that | 
when this kind of learning is given opportunity to function in the schools 
it produces a much better grasp of the very skills and contents that the | 
traditionalists want. In short, the progressivist indictment of tradition- | 
alists as those who encourage anti-intellectualism through outdated and | 
sterile conceptions of the methods and aims of education likewise cannot 
be disregarded. 
The second point by way of comment upon the dispute is to suggest 
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the possibility that the confusion over what we mean by anti-intellec- 
tualism in education is due, again at least partly, to the fact I stated at 
the outset—the fact that education itself registers the deep conflicts that 
permeate our contemporary culture. This being true, the dispute between 
traditionalists and progressivists over the correct meaning of intellec- 
tualism and anti-intellectualism cannot be clarified fully until it is viewed, 
not alone in educational terms, but in terms of the national and inter- 
national milieu of our period. That we are now passing through a time 
of extraordinary tension, of accelerated cultural change, of bewilderment 
and uncertainty, is a commonplace observation. What is not so common- 
place is the observation that traditionalists, progressivists, and their var- 
ious allies offer, on a deeper level of interpretation, two quite different 
approaches to the myriad problems that this cultural situation generates. 

Traditionalists, though they are often remarkably unaware of their 
own cultural motivations, believe that the best educational way to restore 
order to a disordered world is to train peop!e io respect the social heritage, 
to acquire habits of discipline that will help conserve that heritage, and to 
do these things in the name of something called “responsible liberalism” 
with its more or less concealed corollaries of traditional individualism. 
For them, therefore, the ultimate measure of intellectualism is its con- 
tribution to this cultural objective. 

Progressivists, characteristically somewhat more sensitive to their 
cultural motivations, offer a different diagnosis and prognosis. The 
cultural problems of our day can never be solved, they contend, until 
and unless people learn to deal with them as scientists do—that is, by 
experimental analysis and testing in the laboratory of democracy. In 
this gigantic effort, all the intellectual discipline, all the relevant facts 
and principles that can be obtained from history, from science, from the 
arts, should be utilized. But they should always be utilized actively and 
co-operatively in functional relation to the problems of human beings. 
Here is not only the first intellectual task of education; it is the one hope 
for the restoration of health to our befuddled culture. 

I need not belabor the obvious in declaring that, in my judgment, 
the progressivist orientation is by far the more persuasive—or, in the 
context of our present discussion, the less anti-intellectual. If, however, it 
is to meet effectively the current waves of attack upon it, and to go for- 
ward rather than to retreat, progressivism cannot be satisfied merely to 
defend its record or to deny any validity in the criticisms raised against it. 
I have already tried to suggest two or three areas where such criticisms 
are sornewhat justified. What I have not suggested is that progressivism 
in theory as well as practice may now require considerable reformulation 
and supplementation before it can hope to provide a strong enough plat- 
form upon which to reconstruct our schools to serve a cultural period 
fraught equally with grave danger and enormous promise. Let me illus- 
trate, 

For one thing, progressivism needs to incorporate into its theory and 
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practice much more of the recent findings of the psychological and social 


sciences that demonstrate the unrational or, if you please, the un-inteili- 
gent aspects of individual and collective behavior. To accomplish titis 
does not contribute further to anti-intellectualism; on the contrary, it 


seedcmmammail 


: ‘ : 
enables education to become more maturely intellectual by assessing more | 


fully the emotional and cultural obstacles that must be coped with 
through intelligent means.* 

For another thing, and finally, progressivism needs now to concern 
itself more crucially than hitherto with the difficult question of the com- 
prehensive but specifiable purposes and goals of education-and-culture 


— 


demanded by our revolutionary age. It has not, to be sure, wholly ignored | 


such purposes and goals. Its stress, however, has been more upon the 
important task of how to act intelligently than upon the personal and 


cultural ends that should govern this kind of action. In a similar way, | 


its criticisms of traditional educators have sometimes been more per- 
suasive and effective than its concrete proposals for correcting their 
deficiencies. 


~- 


The question here may be clarified by an analogy. Recently, we 


have heard much of the “anti-communist,” the individual who is very 


much against the totalitarian and authoritarian character of communism, | 


but who sometimes appears singularly vague or tentative by way of an 
attractive and democratic alternative to communism. Those who are dis- 
satisfied with the negativism or innocuousness of such anti-communists 
are aptly called “anti-anti-communists” because they are people who, 
while also anti-communists, wish to project themselves beyond this atti- 
tude toward a more constructive and purposeful one. 

Might we not, then, speak in a comparable way of “anti-anti-intel- 
lectuals”? They would be the kind of educators, for example, who are 
vigorously opposed to anti-intellectualism in whatever form, but who are 
also in favor of a strongly magnetic alternative both to the methodological 
over-emphasis of progressivists and to the sub,ect-matter over-emphasis 


——— 


— 


of traditionalists. This alternative points toward an educational philosophy | 


of positive affirmation, of strong purpose and commitment. It would be a 
philosophy recognizing that American and global culture have reached a 
juncture in their evolution when a largely transitional theory and prac- 
tice of intelligent process will no longer do; when definite but intellectually 
formulated commitments to such vital goals as an enforceable world 
order have become imperative; and when the still largely latent power of 
education should be released in their behalf. 
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A Psychological Approach to 
Anti-Intellectualism 


Rollo May 


My task in these remarks is to show how we intellectuals are involved 
in the same historical situation which gave birth to anti-intellectualism. 

If I am successful in this paper—assuming that a paper sometimes 
influences its readers or its writer—we shall be as strongly opposed to 
anti-intellectualism as ever. But, through seeing the problem in its long- 
term historical perspective, we shall be less panicky in the face of current 
attacks on intellectuals and thus able to act more effectively. We shall 
also see that coping with and overcoming the evils of anti-intellectualism 
requires making changes in ourselves as intellectuals as well as in the 
anti-intellectuals and in our society as a whole. This last point contains 
the really sound basis for optimism, for though we are never sure how 
much we can change others or society, there may be some chance that 
we can change ourselves. 

May I now sketch, perhaps with exasperating brevity, some of the 
historical dynamics that have led to our present difficulties. We emerged 
out of a nineteenth century which‘was characterized, as I have tried to 
show at some length elsewhere, by cultural compartmentalization. (2) 
Not only were art, religion, business activity, and science separated from 
one another in Victorian culture, but the so-called faculties of man— 
reason, emotion, and will—tended to be kept in their special compart- 
ments as well, Reason was supposed to lead a man to see what he should 
do, will was supposed to be the force by which he then made himself do 
it, and emotion—well, emotion could best be repressed or sublimated into 
business drive, or let out in orgies of patriotism or in periodic “binges” in 
bohemia so that one could, like an engine that has let off steam, work 
more effectively when one returned to one’s desk on Monday morning. 
This compartmentalization was the understandable result of the fact that 
the standards and values dominant in Western civilization since the 
Renaissance—particularly the beliefs in the efficacy of individualism and 
rationalism—were losing their power and were in the process of disin- 
tegration and change. 

Science and our scientific view of man, as Ernst Cassirer has pointed 
out so tellingly (1), were part and parcel of this compartmentalization. 
The various sciences were proceeding with great success, but each went 
along its own autonomous way. There was no unifying principle. To be 
sure, all the sciences were based on empirical data, but each science oper- 
ated, Cassirer emphasizes, as a Procrustean bed on which the empirical 
data were stretched to fit. 
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In such a situation it is understandable that the methods which were| 2 
proving so phenomenally successful in bringing nature under control| t 
should likewise be the methods applied to man. Whatever your personal } i 
views about the unity of science may be, the actual historical upshot of 
this development was that human beings tended more and more to be! ¢ 
viewed as objects of calculation and control. The aspects of human be- 
havior which seemed to be rational, predictable, mechanical, readily 
amenable to mathematical analysis, were stressed and singled out for 
study. The irrational and unpredictable elements, and likewise the prob- | 
lems of decision, freedom, and responsibility, tended to be ignored or 
actively denied. This was easy enough, for in this compartmentalizing | 
process human freedom had deteriorated into the odd illusion of “free 
will,” which can so easily be refuted. This is the confusing thing about 
periods like the one from which we emerge: everybody’s particular truth 
crystallizes in a deteriorated form, and then we can with such ease and 
sense of power knock down everyone else’s straw man, It is exceedingly 
hard to stop long enough to see the original truth from which our op- 
ponent’s dogma deteriorated. 

Treating man as an object of calculation and control likewise went 
hand in glove with the needs of the growing industrialism. The more pre- 
dictably, or rationally, a man behaved, the more usefully he fitted into 
the workaday world. A poet isn’t much good on an assembly line; the 
artists do not get rich in our society. The compulsives who live by rules 
are the ones who work best in bourgeois industrialism, and they are the 
ones who also have the pleasure of being regarded as morally good. 

The dangers in this compartmentalization were foreseen and feared | 
by Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, Freud, and other prophetic thinkers of the 
nineteenth century. Nietzsche warned that science was becoming a fac- 
tory, and he feared that ethical nihilism would result. He sought heroi- 
cally to bring back the irrational, poetic aspects of experience, as Scho- 
penhauer sought to bring back the vitalistic element of “will.” Kierke- 
gaard attacked Hegel’s tremendously comprehensive philosophical system 
—the most influential intellectual formulation in the middle nineteenth 
century—by calling it “trickery.” Its error, held Kierkegaard, was that it 
identified abstract thought with reality. “Away with the System,” cried | 
Kierkegaard, “‘and back to reality.” | 

What is most important for our discussion is that this compartment: } 
alization of personality specifically called forth the work of Freud. As is _ 
well known, he demonstrated that nineteenth century Victorian man, | 
seeking to direct his life by consciously accepted standards, succeeded only 
in repressing the so-called irrational, instinctive tendencies, and that these | 
tendencies eventually broke out as neurotic symptoms. Jung added that 
Western man has placed an inordinate emphasis on the rational, intel- 
lectual aspects of experience, and as a consequence the suppressed irra- 
tional aspects surge back later in demonic, uncontrollable, and destructive 
form. Jung’s idea of the “collective unconscious,” his interest in myths, 
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and his poetic and frequently annoyingly unclear way of writing, seem 
to be specific corrective reactions against what he regards as the over- 
intellectualistic tendencies in our day. 

These men—from Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, and Schopenhauer down 
to the modern psychotherapists—are in a sense constructive anti-intellec- 
tuals. They stand against the compartmentalized rationalistic trend in 
nineteenth and twentieth century thought in the West. I do not mean in 
the slightest to compare them with the McCarthys, witch-hunters, and 


f other political anti-intellectuals, who endeavor to foment the anxiety of 


our time into hostility and hatred for purposes of their own power, The 
McCarthys bear the same relation, to the thinkers I am talking about as 
Hitler’s national socialism did to true socialism, or that fascist collectivism 
does to cooperative economic and political community, or that any neu- 
rotic symptom does to a genuine need. But as I said at the beginning, 
when destructive, neurotic developments occur in a society as in a per- 
son, it is almost always because some genuine and desperate need exists 
as an underlying cause. My task in this paper is to try to see what we can 
do about some of these underlying causes. 

That we intellectuals tend to play into the compartmentalizing tend- 
encies in our day can be demonstrated every day in psychotherapeutic 
work with intellectuals, These persons tend to use ideas as a substitute 
for experience and actual living. To talk about problems—and they are 
generally very good talkers—is frequently their defense against the anxiety 
which the problem engenders. They often operate on the assumption that 
if a problem can be formulated, something is changed; whereas in reality 
nothing at all may have occurred except the bolstering of a false sense 
of security based on the illusion that an idea has reality in itself. True, 
formulation does often help a person see his problem more clearly. But it 
can never be a substitute for pondering, feeling, experiencing the prob- 
lem. True, also, genuine understanding does involve some change in the 
person. Socrates was not naive when he said that knowledge is virtue; 
but he meant knowledge which goes deep into the person’s emotions, 
involving both rational and irrational experience, so-called “unconscious” 
material, ethical decision, and so forth. On the cultural level this kind 
of knowledge is also not merely intellectualistic but involves mythology, 
religious beliefs, and economic and political convictions. 

It may well be true that if you can formulate a problem in inani- 
mate nature thoroughly, that is mathematically, you at the same time 
arrive at the solution; the formulation and the solution may be identical. 
But this is not true with people; here personal involvement, participation, 
and commitment are always necessary if the particular truth is to be real 
to that person. I think the chief reason many psychoanalyses of intel- 
lectuals have not been successful is that their problems tend to be intel- 
lectualized, and pseudo-scientific detachment takes the place of emotional 
involvement. 

In psychotherapy, we have tended to commit the error of placing 
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too much weight on verbalization. I am one of those who believe, along 
with many other psychologists, that we intellectuals write too much, 
publish too much, and no doubt talk too much. Verbalization, like for- 
mulation in the psychotherapeutic session, is useful only so long as it is an 


integral part of experiencing. People in therapy often talk because they | 
are afraid of silence, or afraid of directly experiencing themselves and | 


the other person, the therapist. Indeed, when a person gets an insight, | 
he may talk at length and with enthusiasm about it in order precisely 
to dilute it and thus avoid the full force of its consequence. 


: Sais - : ) 
These points are of special importance because in our day in psycho- 


therapy we tend to get relatively few of the hysterical types of patients 
Freud wrote about, who brought plenty of repressed emotion into the 
consulting room. We get more and more, rather, of the schizoid, unrelated 
types who have learned to cover up their loneliness and isolation by 
talking with great facility about relationships, and who experience ac- 
cording to rules and plans rather than directly. Many of these persons 
who get to our clinics are not intellectuals in any professional or serious 
sense; but they have read about psychotherapy and Oedipus complexes | 
and what not, and they are often already adept at discussing their prob- 
lems at great length, It seems that everyone in our schizoid age is trying 
to be an intellectual in the bad sense; that is, trying to live out his life 
by talking, and he believes he is successful if he makes the talk scien- 
tifically and rationally respectable. 

Our intellectualistic and rationalistic tendencies in psychotherapy 
helped set the stage for the quackery of Wilhelm Reich’s orgone box and 
the dianetics movement, One of the reasons dianetics, for example, caught | 
on so widely was that it represented a reaction against the prevalent ra- 
tionalistic trend. In its odd mythology about engrams and the “time 
track,” it furnished people with a vehicle for giving themselves over to 
the experiencing of whatever was going on within them, no matter how 
fantastic. By the same token, fascism in Europe, particularly in its Nazi 
form, was able to capitalize so powerfully on resurgent forms of romantic 
and demonic mythology because we had tended in our over-rationalistic 
ways of thinking in Western culture to rule out the constructive forms of 
mythology. In this connection I am convinced that the new interest in 
Eastern and Hindu thought, as shown in the writings of Northrop and 
others, is highly salutary. I look forward to the time when we shall spe- 
cifically study the value and meaning of silence in therapy as well as ver- 
balizing, and the values of contemplation as well as formulation. 

Anti-intellectualism will be with us in one form or another for some | 
decades, for it is part of the broad problem of disintegration and change | 
in our society.’ In these times of change—and the time of the disintegra- | 


*I do not in this paper deal with the specifically American aspects of the question, | 
such as the overemphasis on practical abilities running back to our life on the frontier, | 


the lack of the steadying effect of a long-term historical tradition in this country, and 
sO on. 
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tion of medievalism in the 14th century was a similar time—there emerge, 
along with the compartmentalization we discussed above, several other 
things. There tends to be a good deal of free-floating anxiety, hostility, 
loss of inner conviction, of clinging to external proofs of status, since one 
can no longer bank on inner convictions. All of these are present in con- 
temporary anti-intellectualism. 

Some of the anti-intellectualism in this country is reaction to envy 
of the “expert” status of intellectuals. In that sense it flatters us, But do 
we not need to ask ourselves whether we partially invite this kind of anti- 
intellectualism in our excessive weight on intellectual virtuosity? For 
example, it seems that often the highest compliment paid to papers or 
speeches in intellectual circles is that they are “brilliant” rather than that 
they are “true.” This invites both an envy and a distrust of the skill of 
these technical “experts.” 

What practical implications arise from the above analysis? I shall 
try to single out several. One is clearly that we need to guard against our 
own compartmentalizing trends. It is obvious that we need continually 
to try to avoid using our particular methods as Procrustean beds, in 
Cassirer’s phrase, on which to force other approaches. When I read such 
sentences as the following in our professional journals, “In therapy art 
is really only unformulated science,” I wonder whether we are not saying 
that what does not fit our special method does not, or should not, exist? 

Another implication has to do with our tendency to separate our- 
selves as intellectuals from the dynamic realities of political life. Here the 
tragedy of our dilemma is vividly shown in the case of Dr. Oppenheimer. 
I cannot find words strong enough to express my sadness and anxiety that 
our nation should, with these psychotic-like reactions, cut off its most 
valuable men; my personal sympathies, and I suspect yours, are entirely 
with Dr. Oppenheimer. But does it not give us pause that an intellectual 
could be so insulated from the political and social realities of his time 
that he could live from day to day without reading the papers or knowing 
until some time later, as Dr. Oppenheimer stated was the case with him, 
that such a catastrophe as the great depression had occurred? Should we 
not ask ourselves what has made it possible for some intellectuals, in 
whatever discipline, to separate themselves so much from the real world? 

In my opinion, one of the most salutary effects of the political 
struggles concerned with legislation that psychologists in many states find 
themselves in, is that they force us to become aware that we make history 
whether we like it or not. We discover that we cannot escape participating 
actively and consciously, no matter how modestly, in helping mold the 
historical destiny of our time. 

Another implication of our analysis is one which has fortunately 
been increasingly recognized by intellectuals themselves, namely, that in- 
tellectuals in the past decades in America have tended to be negative. In 
my college days you could generally tell what intellectuals were against, 
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but it was very hard to tell what they were for except their own brand of 
being against something. Ruth Benedict remarked in 1942 that ours is 
the only culture in history in which you could make your living by ques- 
tioning things. The public, and we intellectuals ourselves, have rightly 
reacted against this tendency to be negative and ethically empty. 

It was highly gratifying, therefore, to read the letters in the American 
Psychologist urging that we psychologists clarify our own positive values. 
There is not the slightest doubt, in my opinion, that psychologists, as well 
as any other intellectuals worthy of the name, must clarify our values; and 
we must commit ourselves to them. Abstract and detached clarification is 
certainly not enough; for the value then does not really exist. There is 
no reason the public should listen to us because we are “brilliant,” but 
only because we have something to say that is true and vital for their 
lives, 

It is not going to be easy to arrive at our values, for part of our 
compartmentalization has consisted, unfortunately but understandably, 
in separating psychology from ethics. We have assumed with some pride 
an attitude of disparagement toward those disciplines that have histori- 
cally been concerned with values, namely religion and philosophy. This 
has been part of our general anti-historical, or at least ahistorical ap- 
proach; and as a result we have largely cut ourselves off from our his- 
torical body. In the future, as we seek to transcend the narrow limits of 
compartmentalized intellectualism, we shall, I believe, find ourselves 
needing and gaining a new interest in history, particularly in the historical 
traditions to be found in literature, religion, and philosophy. Our achiev- 
ing of clear positive values also has the merit of making us less pervious 
to attack. Obviously the more we know what we believe and stand for as 
intellectuals and psychologists, the less anti-intellectual attacks will deter 
or hinder us. 

Finally, it seems essential to me that we avoid identifying the “life 
of the mind” with our particular kind of intellectual activity. Certainly 
we should all agree that the life of the mind is the highest activity of the 
human being, in the respect that man is the animal who lives by symbols, 
who can talk with his fellows, can transcend immediate experience in 
time, and can achieve some ethical and historical awareness. It is true, 
also, as the slave Epictetus and countless others through history have 
testified, that physical servitude, evil as it is, can be endured if the mind 
is free. 

But should we not mean by the “life of the mind” something 
definitely broader and deeper than intellectualism? I propose that the 
“life of the mind” be understood as the “freedom to be aware,” the 
freedom to have some sense of what is happening to us and what our 
responsibility is. This is an awareness that the artist, the statesman, and 
the man of affairs may have as well as we, and we must not identify anti- 
intellectual attacks as simply attacks on us and our particular type of 
life of the mind. The life of the mind in the sense I propose does not 
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rest on the denial of emotional, aesthetic, political, and historical forms 
of awareness. In fact it stands on these kinds of awareness and their frui- 
tion. It is the awareness of one’s self, the limits of one’s freedom, and the 
nature of one’s responsibilities, and it can never be separated from ethical 
decision. 
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Anti-Intellectualism in the Individual 
Clara Thompson 


We have now considered some of the areas in which hatred of the 
intellectual functions and how it influences many of our activities, What 
about the individual who is the participant in the family, government, 
religion, education, and communications? He either is or isn’t an intel- 
lectual, and he may either experience this attitude of hatred directed 
toward himself or may seek to avoid this hatred by not being an intel- 
lectual. 

It seems to me that when we speak of the intellectual we refer to 
two types of people with, of course, many intermediate stages, and we 
tend (by “we” I mean the general public) to lump these two types to- 
gether, thus greatly confusing the issue. We first think of the man with 
great book learning, who goes around with his head in the clouds and is 
not very much aware of, and has little feeling for, what is going on in the 
world about him. The other type of individual is the man who seeks 
knowledge, who thinks and tries to apply his thinking to his life. He is 
not in the clouds. In our anti-intellectual attitudes, we take the absent- 
minded professor, i.e. the impractical dreamer, as the prototype, and the 
ridicule so often meted out to him affects our attitude toward the ac- 
quisition of knowledge itself. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, science became the great 
new field, Life was to be solved by collecting facts and it would be only a 
matter of time when the life of man could be reduced to a scientific for- 
mula. We were simply going to collect enough facts and discover enough 
natural laws, and life would be solved. Events proved otherwise. As one 
example, World War I crashed into our smug scientific intellectualism. 
The intellectual pursuit of science had not made man sane or improved 
his relations to his fellow man. Even before World War I, the individual 
was showing by his neurotic difficulties that life cannot be lived by pure 
reason and mere knowledge could not save him. 

In a sense, psychoanalysis was an anti-intellectual attack on the 
purely intellectual approach. It stressed that intellectual insight into 
oneself, in the sense of mere theoretical knowledge, had no dynamic 
value; that one might know a vast number of facts about one’s life—one’s 
motivations—how one came to be the person one is—without being able 
to use this information to bring about any change. A new emphasis ap- 
peared—namely, the importance of personal emotional experience. It 
was found that insight with the appropriate emotional value could pro- 
duce a change. Constructive as this idea actually is, I believe it has been 
utilized by the anti-intellectuals for their own glorification, Especially 
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after World War I, the pendulum swung away from science and the 
worship of reason. The psychoanalytic principle that one should feel and 
be aware of one’s emotions became caricatured into, “Don’t think, don’t 
obey rules, express yourself without regard for the reasonableness of your 
behavior. Just enjoy yourself without thinking.” In other words, let emo- 
tion rule instead of intellect. I do not wish to imply that psychoanalysis 
produced all this; rather, the misinterpretation of psychoanalytic prin- 
ciples was due to the needs of the time. It was necessary to find a new 
slogan—a new cure-all—for this was the beginning of an age of despair. 
And the despair has increased. One evidence of this is the turning toward 
authoritarian types of leadership. The individual need no longer think. 
Someone else, the leader, knows how to find the solution. He asks only 
blind obedience and conformity. So much for a very brief outline of how 
the individual has drifted into his present attitude. Detached thinking 
has failed—emotion without thinking was to save the day. 

Let us return now to our original two categories of intellectual atti- 
tudes. I think it is pretty clear that the detached type of intellectual, who 
blinds himself to current reality, is a man using his intellect to escape. He 
may wish to escape external reality. In treatment, we frequently see the 
type of person who has sought to avoid awareness of an unpleasant 
domestic situation by busying himself in books. Or he may be fleeing from 
frightening inner emotions—for example, from the fact that intimacy 
with another human being is too frightening to contemplate. He does not 
want to know what is going on, around or within him. It.all frightens 
him. This person has become the model for the caricature of the intel- 
lectual, a convenient dummy to set up for ridicule. Because he can be 
laughed at, one loses sight of more important things, By laughing at him 
and his ivory tower, the anti-intellectual can avoid realizing that he, too, 
is motivated by fear. He, too, feels threatened by the same external dan- 
gers and inner fears. He has simply found a different solution. If he can 
convince himself and others that all thinkers are crack pots, impractical 
dreamers, etc., he can feel complacent about not thinking. That is, his 
own fear is hidden behind a rationalization, and he feels justified in not 
thinking. 

The real issue, I believe, is why has it become important not to 
think. Why has it become important to follow slogans, to think as the 
Joneses think, and to punish any deviants who have come to independent 
conclusions about something. When we come right down to it, the intel- 
lectual whom I have just described is not the real target of hatred of the 
intellectual. He is introduced to confuse the issue. The intellectual is hated 
only when he uses his knowledge in the real world. When the thinker is 
not thinking in order to remove himself from daily life, but in order to 
grasp the meaning of life itself, he becomes a danger to the anti-intellec- 
tual. He is a deviant—he spoils the team play. He stirs the inner fear and 
insecurity that the anti-intellectual is trying to deny. 

“Yon Cassius hath a lean and hungry look. He thinks too much. 
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Such men are dangerous.” These words, Shakespeare put into the mouth 
of Julius Caesar, the dictator. The deviants, the thinkers must be perse- 
cuted in any authoritarian society for they threaten the very structure of 
such a society, the very strength of which comes from submerging the 
will of the individual. Those who do not think, obey better and with less 
fuss than those who do. 

So in a time of fear and insecurity, it takes unusual courage to be 
an intellectual in the positive sense. He has to face the dangers from 
without and those from within. One of the dangers from without is the 
hatred expressed by the anti-intellectual, who fears to think. In addition, 
he must be able to face the frightening events that the anti-intellectuals 


and the ivory tower intellectuals are busy ignoring. Also, he must be able | 


to come to grips with his own self, his own insecurity, his relative help- 
lessness in a hostile world, and dare to put his thinking into action. Be- 
cause he disturbs the pseudo-security and complacency of the anti-intel- 
lectual and the detached intellectual, who are both trying to avoid facing 
realities, his very existence must be discouraged. He is the prophet, the 
voice crying in the wilderness. By confusing him with the detached 
thinker and ridiculing this stereotype, the anti-intellectual hopes to shout 
down the one he really experiences as a threat. In so doing, he avoids 
realizing how afraid of thinking he, himself, is. He does not have to face 
his own insecurity. 
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Dictators and Demagogues 
G. M. Gilbert 


Suppressive authority has long been the arch-enemy of free scien- 
tific inquiry. In medieval times it often stemmed from princes and car- 
dinals who used their authority and power to eliminate any challenge to 
that authority and power. Often it was the independent thinkers whom 
they feared and fought more than their own powerful rivals. And as 
| Machiavelli tells us, the exploitation of just the right amount of public 
| hysteria and fear was a powerful weapon in this suppression. In modern 
times these arch-anti-intellectuals are the dictators and demagogues 
whose purposes and techniques are still largely the same: to achieve and 
maintain political power by exploiting the fears and insecurities of the 
people. As I have pointed out in connection with the study of the Nazi 
war criminals, their techniques in an era of self-government and freer 
communication differ in one important respect: the use of the media of 
mass communication to present convincing distortions of reality to the 
public, offering authoritarian panaceas that skillfully create the illusion 
of self-protection and self-government, while at the same time undermin- 
ing the freedom of inquiry and adjustment which is the very.cornerstone 
of adjustive social behavior in a democracy. An important approach to 
the analysis of anti-intellectualism, therefore, is a study of the motivation 
and techniques of demagogues who do the most to promote it. This is 
essentially a study in psychosocial dynamics and pathology, involving the 
insights of both clinical and social psychology—a technique which I had 
occasion to employ in the study of the Nazi war criminals. 

It is not always possible to study demagogues under the intimate 
circumstances that prevailed in the Nurnberg jail. But thanks to the 
miracle of the same modern mass media of communication which enable 
the demagogue to reach his public, it becomes possible for the psycholo- 
gist to study the demagogue in action without the benefit of such face-to- 
face intimacy. It is also possible at least to observe the techniques of the 
demagogue and to assess some of his personality traits by content analysis 
and behavior study in social context. 

To make certain that we are not bandying words about loosely, let 
us define our terms. A demagogue is a person who seeks notoriety and 
power by exploiting the fears and desires of the people, offering scape- 
goats and dogmatic panaceas in an unscrupulous attempt to hold himself 
forth as the champion of their values, needs, and institutions. His be- 
havior is guided more by its potential effect in beguiling public opinion 
than by any scrupulous regard for the truth, for basic social values, or 





for the integrity of the individual in his person, property, livelihood, or 
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reputation—his assertion of patriotic and pious platitudes notwithstand- 
ing. We must be ever cognizant, in connection with the latter that “the 
devil, too, may quote gospel.” 

On the basis of such a definition and my indirect observations for the 
past two or three years, I am forced to agree with the many observers 
here and abroad who regard Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin 
as America’s outstanding example of the unscrupulous demagogue. The 
record is abundantly clear on how this senator has exploited the public’s | 
understandable fear of communist aggression to hold himself forth as the 
defender of public security on his own terms. His abuse and usurpation 
of authority to further his political strength and notoriety, his reckless | 
accusations and insinuations, and his virtual mania for headline-hunting | 
are already sufficiently common knowledge to require no elaboration | 
here. What is of special interest to us here is the sense of suspicion and 
intimidation with which McCarthyism has poisoned the atmosphere of | 
free i inquiry in the intellectual world of America. 

What is the nature of the pathology of demagoguery in its anti- 
intellectual aspects? Part of it, certainly, lies in the realm of communica- 
tions and the influencing of public opinion—areas about which the | 
psychiatrist has very little to say compared to the social psychologist. In | 
these areas of social interaction, as I have suggested elsewhere, we need | 
new and modified concepts of psychopathology. One such concept, which | 
is especially applicable to the case of Senator McCarthy, is compulsive 
or systematic distortion of the truth. This is not paranoia, for the subject 
is well enough aware of the social realities, but chooses to twist them to | 
his own advantage. Nor is it pathological lying (pseudologia pathologica), 
the barefaced “Big Lie” which we became familiar with under Hitler. 
There is still too much freedom of communication and reality-testing in 
a democracy for the “Big Lie” to work very well here. But the twisting 
of facts, the underhanded inuendo, the implied guilt by association, the | 
fact or quotation out of context, the dramatic gesture calculated to ‘shift | 
the focus of attention and to confuse the issues—these work much better 
than blatant lies which fly in the face of common knowledge. For this I 
propose a new term—not pseudologia pathologica, but tortologia patho- 
logica—the persistent or compulsive twisting of the truth, or simply | 
deceptive communication, This, I believe, is the modern demagogue’s | 
principal stock in trade. It depends for its success on the anxiety and | 
gullibility of the public, ever eager to resolve its anxieties through the | 
uncritical acceptance of positive propaganda symbols, and on the intimi- 
dation of intellectuals who see through this false facade. It is a technique 
long since developed to an art by cheap advertising and cheap politics. 

It is easy to detect. examples of this deceptive compulsion in Senator 
McCarthy’s case, since he can hardly speak for publication without ex- | 
hibiting it. His posing as a “decorated” war hero, his elusive exaggerations | 
of “dangerous communists in government” and his role in ferreting them 
out, the famous 24-page alleged communication from J. Edgar Hoover, 
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are examples, His insinuation that criticism of Cohn & Schine was based 
on anti-Semitism is another. Perhaps most dangerous of all is his per- 
sistent insinuation that anybody who is against him is a communist sym- 
pathizer—an insinuation that has done more than anything else to intim- 
idate free expression of opinion on vital issues and on demagoguery in 
America. This is the notorious false syllogism: “I’m agin’ Communism; 
you’re agin’ me; therefore you must be a communist.” 

The clinician cannot help wondering to what extent the persistent 
use of such tactics reveals an underlying pathological need in the user. 
Here the possibilities of indirect observation are too limited. We should 
like to know more about the psychodynamics of the personality that de- 
lights in deliberate deception, in sensational and reckless attacks, in 
maligning respected authority figures like certain army generals, and 
repeatedly seeks to set himself above the authority of the President and 
the Secretary of State. We should also like some more clues on the extent 
to which this anti-communist self-righteousness is sincere, auto-suggestive, 
or downright cynical. This is always an interesting and complex problem 
with demagogues. I venture to suggest that Senator McCarthy himself 
isn’t sure and would give a lot to know. I therefore call upon him, in his 
own interest as well as that of the country he professes to defend, to 
submit to psychological examination. If he does so, he can be assured 
that once having entered the confidential relationship of client to psy- 
chologist, his personal confidence and integrity will be safeguarded far 
more zealously than his Congressional committee ever safeguarded the 
integrity of a public witness or a confidential document. We may even 
hope that a little self-insight may neutralize some of the drive to bellicose 
demagoguery on the part of the aforesaid senator. 

Aside from examining such outstanding cases, however, the psychol- 
ogist may well be asked to show what he has to offer as an alternative to 
demagoguery. In short, what are the positive ideals in his conception of 
democratic leadership? Members of SPSSI have on various occasions 
expressed themselves in word and deed on this matter. Permit me, in con- 
cluding, to quote my own formulation of mature, liberal leadership in the 
concluding chapter of The Psychology of Dictatorship: 


We rest our case on the conviction that modern man can survive and expe- 
rience a far fuller life, with greater security than he has ever known, through 
the constructive use of his intelligence for the common good in a demo- 
cratic society, with rational adjustment to social change. This requires 
leaders who are brought up to think for themselves, to inquire, criticize, 
evaluate, formulate and test hypotheses in applying reason to the solution 
of social problems. Such leadership must, in the long run, vindicate the 
democratic way of life in man’s struggle for security. (1), pp. 317-18. 
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Conclusion 
Theodore Brameld and S. Stansfeld Sargent 


This symposium has viewed the problem of anti-intellectualism from 
a number of perspectives: historical, political, economic, sociological, 
educational, and psychological. Occasional references have also been 
made to such aspects as the scientific and philosophic. Even so, other | 
important perspectives would need to be considered in any compre- | 
hensive treatment of anti-intellectualism. Two of these are of particular 
importance: the esthetic and religious. 

The role of the several arts in advancing or retarding the intellec- 
tual life of any civilization is, of course, paramount. Thus a serious and 
disturbing issue is raised when so distinguished an anthropologist as | 
Alfred L. Kroeber advances the thesis that the fine arts, among other 
achievements of Western civilization, are reaching a stage of imitation 
and repetition which may conceivably signalize a period of cultural de- 
cadence. (1) The role of religion is of at least equal significance: the 
question whether it is becoming an anti-intellectual force in modern 
culture is far from simply answered. It is possible, for example, to inter- 
pret the neo-orthodoxy of Reinhold Niebuhr, whose views are now so 
fashionable in theological circles, as a sophisticated retreat from reason 
in much the same way that the European movement of existentialism, 
which has influenced him, could be interpreted. (2) 

The authors of the several papers would be the first to insist that 
they have not sufficiently analyzed even the perspectives that they have 
been able to discuss, For example, only Dr. Leuchtenburg has mentioned 
Marxism as an intellectual or anti-intellectual force in American culture, 
although few if any intellectuals would care to deny that its influence has 
been considerable. 

Notwithstanding such omissions and limitations, a number of im- 
plicit or explicit agreements seem, in varying degree, to emerge with 
regard both to the meaning and the challenge of contemporary anti- 
intellectualism. With due rega:d for the fact that any brief synthesis in- 
evitably oversimplifies or overlooks important qualifications, let us at- 
tempt to highlight these agreements. 

A fairly wide consensus appears to emerge to the effect that the 
most glaring manifestation of American anti-intellectualism in recent 
_ years has been McCarthyism, with all that this implies beyond the mere 

individual whose name may have become, unfortunately, immortalized. 
Another and closely related manifestation, also frequently noted, is the 
distrust of intellectuals in government—a distrust that waxes and wanes 
in proportion as professors and scientists occupy positions of power in 
Washington. 
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The prevalence of anti-intellectualism is much wider and deeper, 
however, than these obtuse examples. Thus we learn that the phenom- 
enon is by no means new to American life—that, on the contrary, it ex- 
tends from the very beginnings of our history to our own day. Also, it 
reaches into almost every corner of contemporary life—into the inter- 
personal relations of the family, into the schools and colleges, into all the 
media of communication, into business and labor relations, into the 
physical as well as social sciences, and of course far beyond the bound- 
aries of our own country. 

But what is “it” that we are talking about? Does as much agreement 
emerge among the authors as to a definition of anti-intellectualism? 
Probably not: in education and psychiatry, for example, quite different 
definitions are considered to be preferable by various spokesmen for 
these fields, Moreover, we are properly warned of the danger of too 
quickly assuming a common meaning about so complex an experience 
as this, At the same time, a tacit consensus surely prevails with regard 
to the minimum statement in the introduction: anti-intellectualism con- 
notes “a distrust and dislike of those who approach problems and policies 
on the basis of science and reason rather than of tradition and ‘common 
sense.’”” Causes of this distrust and dislike are obviously complex, and 
require the diagnoses not only of political and other social scientists but 
of psychiatrists and other experts in human personality. That fear, inse- 
curity, and frustration, both cultural and personal, are at the root of 
much of the trouble, and that the intellectual becomes another kind of 
scapegoat, would probably not, however, be challenged by any partici- 
pant. The corollary of these negative conditions is, of course, the pressure 
toward conformity which, in a time of seemingly endless international 
tension, is painfully severe. 

There may be somewhat less consensus as to how far, in the face of 


| this situation, anti-intellectualism has become a major threat to free in- 


| 


| 


quiry, to deviation, originality, and creativity. Intellectuals are properly 
warned against becoming hysterical about the hysteria of anti-intellec- 
tuals, but they are also warned against divisive attacks among themselves. 
They are reminded that, despite all handicaps, their influence today is 
doubtless greater and their position in the culture more respected than 


.in any earlier period of our history. They are reminded, too, that they 


have themselves to blame for some of the troubles from which they suffer 
--the lack of responsibility that not a few of them reveal toward the 
practical world of affairs being but one exemple, their compartmental- 
izing habits being another. 

On the whole our contributors’ assessment of anti-intellectualism 
may be called optimistic rather than pessimistic. While much of the evi- 
dence cited is grim, while anti-intellectualism is seen as intense and likely 
to continue, and while intellectuals often seem to be in retreat, there are 
many encouraging notes. From the reports on education, communications, 
politics, history, psychology, psychiatry—indeed from every field repre- 
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sented in this symposium—one senses that the integrity and the morale 
of intellectuals remain high. For the most part, the recommendations 
made by our contributors call upon intellectuals to strengthen already 
existing tendencies—for example, to develop more responsible and out- 
spoken leadership, rather than to search out entirely new ways of behav. | 
ing. It is reassuring that the profound tradition embodied in our First | 
Amendment—the cornerstone of American self-government—continues | 
to command the allegiance of the majority of those who, after all, are | 
ultimately most responsible for its preservation and vitality. 
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Appendix: As Pegler Sees It 
Westbrook Pegler 


They Could Find Psychiatrists to Advise Them to Trade Spouses‘ 


A few years ago, anyone who exposed treason in the Roosevelt-Truman 
reign was a “psychopathic case.” This term and others in the same zone 
meant that McCarran, McCarthy, Elizabeth Bentley and Whittaker 
Chambers might be sincere but that, unfortunately, they were crazy. 
This and the kindred rubberstamps used in the same propaganda line to 
discredit the opponents of treason, come from the fake science known as 
psychiatry, Psychiatry is a European evil which has given us a big jargon 
of expressions which were unknown to our people before a disreputable 
element, mainly in New York, began looking for excuses for their per- 
sonal nastiness. They could find psychiatrists to advise them to trade 
spouses on week-end parties up around Stamford and thus relieve mental 
tensions which were keeping them awake and hampering their genius. 

When Elizabeth Bentley was presenting her confession in Washing- 
ton, and nailing a whole “apparatus” of traitors in the Treasury under 
Henry Morgenthau, Eleanor Roosevelt tossed off a scientific diagnosis 
of a person whom she had never seen. Altho she is not an educated 
woman, La Boca said Miss Bentley was “neurotic,” which is another 
expression out of the same book. It is part of the “line” for those who 
have things to answer for themselves, as La Boca certainly has, not only 
on her own account but on the account of her husband’s Administration. 
Morgenthau is her old friend and neighbor and no explanation has ever 
been given of the strange concentration of so many traitors in one de- 
partment of the Government. So, if Mrs. Roosevelt could persuade a 
sizeable element of our people that Elizabeth Bentley was nuts, she would 
take some heat off Henry and the foul regime in which she herself was an 
important personage. She wouldn’t do herself any harm, either. 

Now the line has developed a new specialty. The enemies of the 
people who expose traitors and their patrons are plugging for a propo- 
sition that all anti-communists and “nationalists” are ignoramuses. 

Thus, last week, the New York Times covered a meeting of “psy- 


~ chologists” and gave them a big whirl to a speech by one G. M. Gilbert, 





described as “associate professor of psychology at Michigan State.” This 
character discovered that the anti-communists are enemies of enlighten- 
ment and education. The Times said Gilbert charged McCarthy with 
“compulsive or systematic distortions of truth” and demanded that Mc- 
Carthy submit to a degrading “psychological examination.” 


1 Copyright September 17, 1954 by King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
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Gilbert appears to have been a prison psychologist in the historic 
infamies known as the Niirnberg “war crimes” trials in which the Rus- 
sian accomplices of the defendant Germans sat in judgment on their old 
partners in crime and the Americans sat with them. Gilbert, individually, 
is no more important than Telford Taylor, the brigadier general who 
got his rank serving as an Army lawyer. 

Gilbert was just one of four pretentious wind-jammers who popped 
off on a topic called “psychological approaches to anti-intellectualism.” 
The “psychological approach” is just camouflage, of course. A campaign is 
on to build up the proposition that people who have been exposing the 
Harvard clique and the Washington professariat which betrayed this 
country, are crude, uncouth illiterates who want to burn books and tear 
down the school system. 

Gilbert imputed to the anti-communists a desire to institute “thought 
control” and one Rollo May said the greatest evil in the world was not 
the Devil but “the compartmentalization of our culture.” 

This is a new “line” or tactic. 

But where is it going to get them, anyway? For Eleanor Roosevelt is 
their great specimen and there you have a gabby nuisance with so little 
formal education that they would have no ccnceivable excuse to classify 
her as an “intellectual.” To be sure, she did “teach” classes of young fe- 
males who have every right to our pity, but unfortunately, it appears that 
she and her guardians, thru some oversight, neglected to send her 
thru the normal routine which such people hold indispensable. And on 
the other extreme, there is Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, who is so brain- 
heavy that he stands on his head, doesn’t know that Soviet Russia is our 
enemy and didn’t have the sense to realize that he was having truck with 
the enemy when he joined “just about every communist front organiza- 
tion on the West Coast.” 

Oppenheimer had the most powerful claque working for him that 
has ever turned to in the interest of anyone in the long roster of persons 
so accused, But the evidence was so strong that the Personnel Security 
Board of the Atomic Energy Commission had to say it was inconsistent 
with “security” to recommend a “clearance,” which is another jargon 
word meaning the degree of confidence that any grammar school patriot 
commands as a matter of course. 

The paltry attempt to excuse this sinister double-dome who claims 
that he was so learned and wise that he didn’t know patriot from traitor 
is a landmark in the Herald-Tribune’s history. The H-T earnestly argued 
that Oppenheimer was so majestic that he was just a plain damn fool. 


Eee 
——————— 


Answering a Critic of Attack on ‘Isms’ 


One Theodore Brameld, who easily could be unknown to you, did 
me the honor of indicting me recently as an examplar of something which 


* Copyright January 25, 1955 by King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
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the New York Times has been hollering up as a new menace to our 
altars and our fires. 

This menace is an ism. 

It is “anti-intellectualism,” wherein, I think, the Times reveals some 
Teutonic influence, because those Heinies also had a way of stringing 
words together into improvised composites as long as a hack-driver’s 
dream. 

I tend to suspect that this Brameld character, who teaches politics 
and other theoretical propaganda at New York University, meant to 
charge me with hostility to a cult of double-dome medicinemen who 
spend their lives imposing on the ignorance and fear of college kids who 
know nothing and don’t dare sass back the professor lest he flunk them. 

That is the reason why we have so many certified half-wits who 
prattle “democracy,” thinking “democracy” means “freedom” whereas 
it is the key to slavery and the knout in the hands of the tyrant. 

I rather wish I had been present at this meeting which was holden 
in New York under the auspices of a leaky-roof seminary called Goddard 
College up in Vermont, described by the Times as “progressive.” Again, 
as usual, the Times fails to define its term and resorts to a cliche amount- 
ing to an innuendo. 

I think the opposition to card-holding, pro-American Red-baiters 
purposely misuse the terms “progressive” and “liberal” to draw us into 
periodical dreary lamentations of the degradation of two political words 
which used to signify honor, courage, decency and humane consideration 
for the rights of man. 

The Times said “an attentive audience of 300, including Mrs, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt,” attended the jam which was one of a series called 
“great ideas in education.” 

Now that is funny, because my dream girl has never had a diploma 
from kindergarten and, as a professional competitor in punditry ever 
since 1933 when she was suddenly struck with political wisdom and lit- 
erary genius, I have had occasion to observe one of the worst writers who 
ever smeared up good white paper. 

Her books are not fair examples of Dreamie’s product because every- 
body knows that books get a smooth finish from the sallow misanthropes 
with the green visors who learned all the words in college but never 
could learn to string them together. 

Eleanor’s true material, the trash that proves my point, is the daily 
“column” which she has been peddling all these years as a by-product 
of the election returns bred to the morbid ignorance of our people. 

I wouldn’t challenge her to a contest at anywhere from 500 to 5,000 
words, against time or within a period of weeks, because that wouldn’t 
be fair. 

However, I will tell you what I will do. I will issue that very chal- 
lenge to Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of the Times, and, by his 
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own standards, whatever they are, “intellectual.” Or I will gather up a 
heap of my stuff and let him gather a load of his and we will leave it to 
a jury of litterateurs excluding, however, all persons connected with the 
Times, the Saturday Review, the Reader’s Digest and, of course, the 
Daily Worker. 

I offer the same deal to Elmer Davis, the great soporific who used 
to do the “humorous” side of the World Series for the Times when we 
were very young and from, and including, that day to this has never 
produced anything brighter than the average run of public relations and 
publicity stuff that comes in any real estate editor’s daily mail. 

I don’t want to be unfair to Brameld, but if he wants a piece of my 
play, well, give the man room and I will write him lopsided, sight un- 
seen. The only professor I ever knew who could write a lick was John 
Erskine. 

Billy Phelps, of Yale, gave me his measure when he wrote me a 
feathery little jab in the slats rhyming “Pegler” with “reg’lar.” 

So now they are “intellectuals,” these propagandists, these anti-Joes 
and bellyachers at the horror of the raw deal given their sanctimonious 
friend Oppenheimer who was so “intellectual” that he didn’t know 
whether he was lying or telling the truth and didn’t suspect that Soviet 
Russia was hostile to the U.S.A. 

If Oppenheimer represents “intellectualism,” hang that badge on 
me. I will wear it as a medal of honor. 
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S. Stansfeld Sargent is associate professor of psychology at Barnard College 
and administrative secretary of the Graduate Program in Social Psychology 
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Theodore Brameld is professor of educational philosophy and member of 
the Center for Human Relations Studies at New York University. He is author 
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spective. 


Other Contributors 


Bernard Barber is associate professor of sociology at Barnard College and 
Columbia University. He is the author of Science and the Social Order and 
various articles on the sociology of science. 

-Gordon R. Clapp, Deputy City Administrator for the City of New York, 
was formerly Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

G. M. Gilbert is associate professor of psychology at Michigan State 
College, and author of Nuremberg Diary and of the Psychology of Dictatorship. 

William E. Leuchtenburg is associate professor of history at Columbia 
University and author of Flood Control Politics and a forthcoming book, 
History of the New Deal. 

Carey McWilliams is Editorial Ditector of the Nation and author of Witch 
Hunt, Factories in the Field, Design for America, Prejudice, Brothers Under the 
Skin and other important social analyses. 

Rollo May is a psychotherapist and author of The Meaning of Anxiety 
and Man’s Search for Himself. He is a fellow of the William Alanson White 
Institute of Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, and Psychology, and was 1954 President 
of the New York State Psychological Association. 

Westbrook Pegler, the well-known newspaper columnist, is author of 
'Tain’t Right, George Spelvin, American, and Dissenting Opinions of Mister 
Westbrook Pegler. 

Herbert Stember, currently on leave from the National Opinion Research 
Center, is a co-author of Interviewing in Social Research. While in the armed 
forces he served with the overseas staff of the Research Branch of the Informa- 
tion and Education Division, was editor of an army newspaper, and news 
editor of the American radio station in Naples. 

Clara Thompson, M.D., is Director of the William Alanson White Institute 
of Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, and Psychology and author of Psychoanalysis, 
Origin and Development. 
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SPSSI GRANTS-IN-AID FOR RESEARCH 


Last spring, when it was learned that the major foundations did not plan 
to subsidize research on desegregation, the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues announced a program of Grants-in-Aid for Research on 
Desegregation. A total of $1,000 was made available, with the provision that 
no single grant would exceed $500. The SPSSI Committee (Isidor Chein, 
chairman; Kenneth B. Clark, Herbert Hyman, and M. Brewster Smith) selected 
four projects to which subsidies were given: Ernest Q. Campbell, of Vander- 
bilt University, will study attitudes of white and Negro junior and senior high 
school students before and after desegregation. Harry Jennings Crockett, Jr., 
of Washington University, will work on factors related to Negro students’ 
acceptance or rejection of the opportunity to attend desegregated schools. A 
study of relationship between attitudes toward compliance and attitudes and 
information on other variables among community leaders will be made by 
Lewis M. Killian and John L. Haer of Florida State University. Harold Men- 
delsohn, of American University, will make an analysis of factors related to 
student strikes following desegregation. 

SPSSI plans to make some funds available each year for support of small 
research projects in fields where major foundation support is not available, 
Either 15 per cent of royalties on Society-sponsored books, or $1,000, which- 
ever is larger, will be allocated from the Treasury annually. Members may 
contribute to enlarge the fund and additional funds will be sought from 
other sources. The SPSSI grants will be restricted to small projects which can 
be completed or substantially advanced within a grant of $500. Each year 
SPSSI will select the area for which grants will be offered, and a committee 
will be appointed to administer the research program. The field for which the 
Grants-in-Aid will be given in 1956, and the procedure for application, will be 
announced later. 
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